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ECCLESIASTICAL PECULIARS.” 

A PECULIAR is, or rather was, a place 
ecclesiastically exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the bishop of the diocese. By an Act of 
Parliament, 10 & 11 Victoria, pursuant to 
recommendation of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, it was ordained that such exemp- 
tion should be abolished, and that all places 
where the privilege existed should be brought 
under jurisdiction of the ordinary. Thus, 
witha ion unimportant exceptions, it may be 
said that peculiars are a thing of the past ; 
so entirely, indeed, that they are wrapped in 
a general oblivion, and [ have had some diffi- 
culty in obtaining information concerning 
them.* Therefore it may be well worth 
while to put on record, not indeed a history, 
but such a gathering of facts as I have been 
able to make. 

A peculiar was “exempt” as being subject 
to some other jurisdiction. How such exclu- 
sive rights grew up or were obtained it is not 
always easy to see. But we know that the 
Popes claimed and exercised the right of ex- 
empting abbeys from episcopal jurisdiction. 


‘ 


iw 


yy found no help at all from the Indexes of 


Cambridgeshire Ornithology | 


Mitred abbots, being as great men as bishops, 
would defy the bishop in their own domains. 
The kings asserted the same right. No doubt 
also powerful nobles, building churches on 
their property, would be likely to assert an 
exclusive authority over them, holding, and 
sometimes alienating, such right. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury held a large number of 
peculiars, an ancient prescription having 
given to him exclusive right in every place 
where the see held property. I find it stated 
in Rudder’s ‘ History of Gloucestershire’ 
(1779), under ‘Bibury,’ that this rule was 
made by Archbishop Lanfranc ; but I have 
not been able to verify the statement. For 
the superintendence of these a Court of 
Peculiars was established in London, as 
Blackstone notes ; and here, for a sample of 
the oblivion which has so greatly covered 
these matters, I may state that whereas 
‘Whitaker’s Almanack’ for this year 1901 
locates the “ Vicar-General’s Office for granting 
Marriage Licences, and Court of Peculiars,” at 
3, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, on inquiry at 
the place [ learnt from the officials whom I 
saw that they had never even heard of the 
existence of such a court, which must have 
expired about 1848, when the Act of Parlia- 
ment abolished peculiars. There were also 
peculiars belonging to bishops, to capitular 
and collegiate bodies, to deans and other 
members of a chapter as such. On the 
alienation of the abbey lands the jurisdic- 
tion of the peculiars commonly passed to the 
impropriators. Some places also there were 
in which the incumbent was himself the 
ordinary, holding his own quasi - episcopal 
court, sometimes also exercising jurisdiction 
over other neighbouring parishes, mostly a 
remnant from the former power of a monastic 
house. By the statute 25 en VIIL, cap. 19, 
it was enacted that all appeals from the 
jurisdiction of abbots, priors, and other 
Leads and governors of monasteries, abbeys, 
priories, and other places exempt, which had 
hitherto been made to the Bishop of Rome, 
should henceforth lie only to the king in 
Chancery. 

In five peculiars the incumbent bore the 
title of dean: Battle, Sussex; Bocking, 
Essex; Hadleigh, Suffolk (the rector of 
which place was and still is entitled also 
Dean of Bocking); Middleham, Yorkshire ; 
St. Buryan, Cornwall. In the last two the 
title was abolished when the parishes were 
subdivided ¢. 1850. There were no others 
that I know of. There is, indeed, a titular 
Dean of Stamford in the diocese of Lin- 
coln ; but the deanery is not attached to the 
rectory of Stamford, and it is at present 
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borne by the rector of Market Deeping, who 
tells me that his only duty is as trustee of a 
large town charity. 

Now as to the exercise of jurisdiction. In 

every peculiar there was, or ought to have 
been, a periodical “visitation” like that of 
bishop or archdeacon. By custom an official 
or commissary was appointed for this busi- 
ness, except where the rector was himself 
the ordinary, holding his own court. By 
No. exxvii., ‘Of Constitutions and Canons 
Ecclesiastical,’ enacted in 1 James L., it was 
provided that 
**no man shall hereafter be admitted a chancellor» 
commissary, or officiall to exercise any ecclesias 
tical jurisdiction, except he be of the full age of 
six and twentie yeeres at the least, and one that is 
learned in civill and ecclesiastical lawes, and is at 
least a Master of Arts or Bachelor of Law.” 
Those who are cognizant of the former prac- 
tice in Church courts need not to be told that 
the business brought before these commis- 
saries was of a very substantial character. 
Marriage licences and probate of wills were 
granted, midwives received or exhibited their 
licences, presentations were made of those 
who abstained from public worship, &c., 
also of the fathers and mothers of base-born 
children. 

But we may well suppose that laxity of 
discipline would follow on this exemption 
and eodon from episcopal control. Parish 
priests might become careless in performance 
of ministerial work, scandalous in life and 
conduct. It is not improbable that such 
visitation as there was might in many cases 
be intermittent and rare, even that it might 
altogether fall through; and we cannot 
doubt that officials and commissaries would 
be less strict in dealing with offences— 
whether ministerial, or those of lay men 
and women in regard to irreligious and 
scandalous conduct—than would the bishops’ 
or archdeacons’ courts. We of the present 
day, who have learnt that not every sin can 
be treated as a crime, may think that the 
cause of religion and morality would not 
greatly suffer from this absence or laxity of 
supervision, but it was far otherwise thought 
of in past days. 

Hence the existence of peculiars was 
always regarded by bishops (as we might 


be sure that it would be) with indignation | 


and jealousy—the jealousy of human nature 
against an independence which defied them, 
as well as righteous indignation at abuses 
and evil examples in their diocese with 
which they were powerless to deal. Thus 
in fact, from earlier times to the latest, we 
find evidence of struggles on the part of 


bishops to overcome this baneful independ. 
ence. The Roll of Battle Abbey records 
such a struggle in the twelfth century, of 
which [ will speak hereafter. In the year 
1562 Alley, Bishop of Exeter, exhibited in 
Convocation certain proposals to be sub- 
mitted to the Queen in Parliament: this 
amongst others, that 

Boney should have jurisdiction in all criminal 
causes before them, and to reform other disorders 
in all peculiars and places exempt, which be 
speluncer latronum” (Strype, ‘ Annals’). 

In 1714, following on the institution of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, it was provided by 
Act of Parliament that “all such donatives as 
are now exempt from all ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, and shall be augmented......shall be 
subjected to the visitation and jurisdiction 
of the bishop.” The ‘Valor Ecclesiasticus’ 
of Henry VIIL, published 1818-25, contains 
an appendix for each diocese, signed by its 
bishop, setting out the number and nature of 
all peculiars therein. From these we obtain 
a few hints, some of them almost amusing. 
Thus, to quote one case, that of Hawarden, 
then in the diocese of Chester, it is said: 
“Grants probates and marriage licences, 
but subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Chester as to everything strictly epis- 
copal.” Seeing that the rector was ordinary 
of the place, holding his own court therein, 
that he could not be summoned to the 
bishop’s visitation, and that when a confirma- 
tion was needed he “invited” the bishop— 
who could not come for that purpose unless 
invited—it is hard to see what were the 
“things strictly episcopal” in respect of 
which he was subject. Again, of Bibury in 
Gloucestershire it is said, “The bishop 
claims the right of visitation.” Of this 
claim we will speak hereafter. On the other 
hand, it is likely enough that, partly through 
a becoming sense of loyalty, partly also in 
the hope of favour and preferment, many 
incumbents of peculiars might be willing to 
waive somewhat of their privilege, attending 
visitations and the like—a submission which 
would no doubt be carefully noted, and soon 
quoted for a precedent. Thus in the Exeter 
diocesan registry it is recorded that on a 
visitation of Bishop Valentine Carey (0. 
1626), the curate of Temple (hereafter to be 
spoken of) appeared and paid the registrar 
12d. visitation fee. From this he would cer- 


tainly have been exempt, and it must have 
been a voluntary act of submission. 

I have already stated how and when these 
peculiar privileges were abolished. A few 
places I believe there still are (maybe a sort 
of private chapelries) to which the patron 
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presents without the bishop’s institution, 
and in which a measure of independence is 
still maintained or asserted. In a few also, 
as Battle, Bocking, Hadleigh, Hawarden, 
and some others, the dean or rector retains 
the right of granting marriage licences con- 
currently with the bishop of the diocese. 
And this is all that is left to them of the old 
and now departed privilege. One writes 
with a sort of regret for an old usage lost 
and a link with the past severed, though it 
may be well that the thing was abolished. 

C. B. Mount. 


(To be continued.) 


‘THE TWO DUCHESSES.’ 

As the recovery of the long-lost Gains- 
borough picture may give a fresh lease of 
life to a book with the title ‘The Two 
Duchesses,’ edited by Mr. Vere Foster, and 
ublished in 1898 by Messrs. Blackie & Son, 

take the liberty of calling attention to the 
manner in which this book is illustrated. 
It is searcely likely that the publishers 
had any direct hand in the matter, and 
it is not easy to believe that the editor 
had much to do with it, although the onus 
must naturally rest on him. It is even more 
difficult to attribute the blunders which | 
am about to point out to accident. Facing 

. 96 there is a portrait of a lady in a 
he “Gainsborough” hat, and with the 
title ‘*Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 


From the painting by George Romney (bet. | 


1775-81).”. Now the Rev. John Romney in 
the ‘Memoirs’ of his father distinctly states | 
that, although Georgiana sat more than once 
to his father, the portrait never came to any- 
thing, for he could never get her to keep her 
engagements. As a matter of fact, the portrait 
reproduced in Mr. Vere Foster’s book is 
neither of Georgiana nor by Romney, but 
represents Mrs. Drury and is by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; the original portrait was at the 
Old Masters’ in 1876, wll pos engraving of it, 
by Every, was published by Messrs. Graves 
in 1868, 

Facing p. 132 in the same book is the 
reproduction of « portrait described as repre- 
senting “Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire. 
From a picture in the possession of Sir A. 
Vere Foster, Bart.” But this has nothing 


whatever to do with Lady Betty Foster, and | 
is, in fact, a portrait of Mrs. Siddons by | 
J. Downman, and was engraved by P. W. | 
Tomkins in 1788 —a print perfectly well 
known to every collector. 

One naturally begins to suspect the other | 
illustrations in this book. On p. 340 there | 


|“ Blizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire. 


is a reproduction of a whole-length portrait 
described as “ Elizabeth, Duchess of Devon- 
shire. From the painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A.” Lawrence painted Eliza- 
beth, Duchess of I her second 
marriage, and this portrait was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1805; an engraving by 
F. C. Lewis was published in 1828. But the 
portrait reproduced in Mr. Vere Foster’s book 
is totally distinct from the engraved picture, 
and, indeed, is as unlike the lady whom it 
claims to represent as it is possible for it to 
be. The picture may be by Lawrence, but | 
am certain it does not represent Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

The extraordinary ignorance with which 
this book is illustrated strikes one at the very 
start, for the frontispiece is a portrait of 
From a 
print,” the person responsible for the illus- 
trations apparently not knowing that the 
original portrait is by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and that it was engraved by Bartolozzi. 
There is probably no more widely known 
print than this. Moreover, the picture itself 
was painted about seventeen years before 
Lady Betty Foster became Duchess of Devon- 
shire. 

It is to prevent—or at all events to arrest 
—if possible, the perpetuation of these amaz- 
ing blunders that I call the attention of your 
readers to the book. W. Roperts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8S. W. 


SHAKESPEARE'S BOOKS. 
(Continued from p. 164.) 

Tuere is a resemblance between Shake- 
speare’s account of the conduct of King 
lenee V. and his soldiers before the battle 
of Agincourt and the account, in the ‘ Life 


| of Scanderbeg,’ of the conduct of Scanderbeg 


and his soldiers before the battle of Phar- 
salia. Before the battle, Scanderbeg, King 
of Epire, 
“maketh his hands and his eyes the witnesses of 
all that is done. He vieweth and revieweth his 
troupes, he examineth if all be well, and still is 
devising and casting how to dispose and order all 
things for the best.” 
And King Henry walks “from watch to 
watch, from tent to tent” :— 
O now, who will behold 
The royal captain of this ruin’d band 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him ery ‘* Praise and glory on his head !” 
For forth he goes and visits all his host, | 
Bids them good morrow with a modest smile, 
And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 
‘Henry V.,’ [V. Chorus. 

Before the battle of Pharsalia some of 

Bassa’s soldiers 
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* were passing away the time in plaies and sportes 
of all sortes and usual! amongst soldiers, did joyfully 
beguile their eyes of sleepe For amongst them 
likewise, every man was bent to take his ease and 
to spend away the time in mirth.” 

According to the Chorus, 
Proud of their numbers and secwre in soul, 
rhe confident and over-lusty French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice. - 
Henry V.,’ LV. 
And to the description of the state of 
Bassa's army this marginal note is attached, 
* Securitie and negligence of the Turkes.” 


Sea-sick, 

The word “sea-sick” in Shakespeare’s 
works has a peculiar meaning. 

“Such, Philautus, is thy disease, who pines in 
thine owne follies, chusest rather to perish in love, 
then to live in wisdome, but whatsoever be the 
cause, I wish the effect may answer my friendly 
care: then doubtless you shall neither die being 
sea-sick, or doat being /ove-sick. I would the sea 
could aswel purge thy mind of fond conceits as 
thy body of grose humours.”—* Euphues and his 
England.’ 

King. We are descried; they'll mock us now 

downright. 

Dumain. Let us confess and turn it to a jest. 

Princess, Amazed, my lord? why looks your 

highness sad ? 

Rosaline. Help, hold his brows! he’ll swoon! 

Why look you pale? 
Sea-sick, I think, coming from Muscovy. 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ V. ii. 

Further on in this passage Biron says, 

My love to thee is sound, sans crack or flaw ; 
and, 

Yet I have a trick 

Of the old rage ; bear with me, / am sick. 

It is evident that Shakespeare here refers 
to the following passage in ‘ Euphues and his 
England’: 

“* But beleeve me, Fidus, he taketh as great delight 
to course a cogitation of love, as you doe to use 
your time with Honny. In this plight hath he bene 
ever since his comming out of Naples, and so hath 
it wrought with him (which I had thought impos- 
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fardel and I know not what: but he at that time, 
over-fond of the shepherd's daughter, so he then took 
her to be, who began to be much sea-sick, and him. 
self little better, extremity of weather continuing, 
this mystery remained undise overed, 

* Winter's Tale,’ V. ij, 

In another part of ‘Euphues and his 
England’ Philautus says, 

** Would that I were in Italy, or now in England, 
I cannot brook these seas, which provoke my 
stomach sore”; 
and Euphues replies, 

*T cannot tell, Philautus, whether the sea make 
thee sicke or she that was borne of the sea; if the 
tirst, then thou hast a queasie stomach ; if the latter, 
a wanton desire.” 

According to Autolycus, to be over-fond 
is to be sea-sick, and it was not the sea which 
made Biron sick, but ‘‘she that was borne of 
the sea,” that is, Venus, the mother of love. 

It is evident that sea-sick in ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost’ and ‘The Winter’s Tale’ 
stands for /ove-sick, and I think the adjective 
has that meaning in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ V. iii 

Romeo. Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury 

guide ! 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing ned = thy sea-sick weary bark ! 
Here’s to my love! [Dr inks.) O true apothec ary! 
Thy drugs are quick. Thus with a kiss I die. 
I think Romeo, who was desperately in 
love, uses the word sea-sick in the sense in 
which it is used in the passages | have quoted 
from ‘Euphues and his England,’ where it 
means love-sick. 
Shakespeare sometimes imitates  Lyly’s 
manner of playing upon words, as in 
‘Richard IL,’ V. ii., where the Duchess of 
Aumerle plays upon the word violets, using 
it in its ordinary sense, meaning the flowers 
of that name, 
That strew the green lap of the new-come spring, 
and also in the sense in which it is used in 
*Euphues and his England,’ where it signifies 
a lover or sweetheart. 
Shakespeare uses sea-sick three times. I 


sible) that pure /ove did make him sea-sick, insomuch 
as in all my travaile with him, I see med to every | 
one to beare with me the picture of a proper man, 
but no living person, the more pitie and yet no 
force.” 

Portia. He is the picture of a pr ve man. 

* Merchant of Venice,’ [. ii. 

Rosaline thinks the king is sea-sick ao 
from Muscovy, and Euphues mt “Tn this 
plight hath he bene ever since his comming 


out of Naples,” &c., and “ pure love did make 
him sea-sick.” Pure love makes Philautus 
sea-sick, and Biron is sick because he has “a 
trick of the old rage ”—that is, he is in love. 
Awtolycus. I brought the old man and his son 
aboard the prince ; told him I heard them talk of a 


am not aware that any of the commentators 
have noticed the peculiar meaning of this 
adjective in his works. W. L. Rusutoy. 
(To be continued.) 


THe “Come-Ovuters.”—The information 
in the ‘H.E.D.’ as to this word is somewhat 
inadequate, the earliest citation being from 
Haliburton’s ‘Human Nature,’ 1855. In 
1840 there was an unusual excitement con- 
cerning religion in Massachusetts. Many 
persons of varying shades of opinion were 
dissatisfied with the churches and societies 
then and there existing, and “came out.” In 
conjunction with the Second Adventists they 
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called a convention, and met at Groton, thirty 
miles from Boston, in August, 1840. There 
were present townsmen and countrymen, 
preachers, literary men, farmers, and Cape 
Cod fishermen. Theodore Parker was there, 
and Ripley, and Alcott. The “ Come-Outers ” 
had no church edifices and no regular 
ministry, and soon went to pieces, herein 
exemplifying Sir Thomas Browne’s remark 
about those who are 

“naturally indisposed for a community, nor will be 
ever confined unto the order or ceconomy of one 
body; and therefore, when they separate from 
others, they knit but loosely among themselves.” 
Itake my facts from chap. vii. of Frothing- 
ham’s ‘ Life of Parker,’ and wish I could add 
an early citation of the use of the word in 
question. Ricuarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


“La-pi-pa.” (See ante, p. 299.)—Your re- 
viewer is not far wrong in his surmise. There 
was an old song, much appreciated in certain 
circles some thirty or forty years ago, the 
refrain to which ran nearly as follows :— 

The La-di-da with the ladies, 
That is the style that suits 
The glorious name and the matchless fame 
Of Humphry de Wellington Boots. 
Roughly the date might be 1865; at any 
rate, it was much before 1883. The editors of 
the ‘H.E.D.’ need make no apology for not 
being acquainted with this class of literature. 
HotcomsBe INGLEBY. 


THE ORNITHOLOGY oF CAMBRIDGESHIRE.— 
We have good authority for saying that 
“there is not a more fearful wild-fowl than 
your lion,” but as a rule one would not 
class quadrupeds with birds. It is a little 
startling to read the following in the rules 
and regulations of a society which has its 
headquarters in Cambridge :— 

“I. That this Society be called ‘ The Cambridge- 
shire Ornithological Society, and consist of Members 
subscribing 5s., or upwards, per annum. Members 
subscribing One Guinea per annum shall be eligible 
as Vice-Presidents of the Society. This Show will 
a under the Revised Rules of the Kennel 

ub. 

_ “IL. That its object be to encourage competition 
in the breeding of Dogs.” 

Never a word is said throughout about the 
bipeds with feathers ; the whole goes to the 
dogs. Sr. SwItTHIn. 


PorTALL OR ScrREEN.—From Monkton, in 
the Isle of Thanet, on 28 October, 1678, the 
churchwardens appeared in the court of the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury and stated 
“that the parish church of Monkton is seated in a 
very cold place, and that the door leading into the 
same doth open into the north side of the said 


church, whereby the cold winds did drive into the 
same, to the annoyance of divers of the parishioners ; 
and to prevent the inconvenience thereof, they or 
some of them have unadvisedly, and without due 
order first obtained, caused a portall or screen to be 
placed in the said church against the said door, and 
that the said portall is placed without damage or 
inconvenience to any persons, seats, or pews.” 
Artuur Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Nea, 


chap. xxxv. of Galt’s 
‘Annals of the Parish’ the reverend auto- 
biographer is represented as recounting his 
ditticulties in 1794 because his people hac 
become separated into the two sections of 
Government men and Jacobins. This, for 
the anxious pastor, was nothing short of a 
calamity. “I told my people,” says he, “that 
I thought they had more sense than to secede 
from Christianity to become Utilitarians.” 
This is a classic passage, with a certain 
epoch-making dignity. In a note to chap. ii. 
of his ‘ Utilitarianism,’ Mill says that he has 
reason to believe that he was “the first 
person who brought the word Utilitarian 
into use. He did not invent it, but adopted 
it from a passing expression in Mr. Galt’s 
‘Annals of the Parish.” Mill wrote ‘ Utili- 
tarianism’ in 1854, and it appeared in Fraser's 
Magazine in 1861, and was published as a 
volume in 1862. It is curious enough to find 
that a writer of a very different cast from 
John Stuart Mill seems to have anticipated 
him in adapting Galt’s felicitous term. In 
book iv. chap. v. of ‘Tancred ; or, the New 
Crusade, 1847, reflecting on the patent 
difference between Damascus and _ other 
cities of old time, Disraeli writes, “ You have 
explained then, says the Utilitarian, the age 
and flourishing fortunes of Damascus.” The 
employment of the word by Disraeli in this 
practical sense does not, of course, affect in 
the least Mill’s position as a pioneer in its 
philosophical application. But the mere 
sequence in the case is interesting, especially 
in respect of the form given by Mill to the 
introductory part of his note. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Trinity Hatt Cuaper. (See ante, p. 355.) 
—Under the title of ‘The Bishop of London’s 
Funeral’ Mr. R. Crark asks if Lorp MEL- 
VILLE refers to a certain “Trinity Hall, 
Aldersgate,” as being in London. There 
can, I think, be no doubt of the fact. In the 
large-scale maps of London printed for Stow’s 
‘Survey’ in 1755 Trinity Court is plainly 
shown as being the second on the Veft in 


Aldersgate Street outside the gate, and in 
Stow’s ‘Survey,’ 1618, p. 570, describing 
Aldersgate Ward, the writer says :— 
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“Then Henry the sixt, in the 24 of his raigne, to 
the honour of the Trinitie, gave licence to Dame 


Joan Astley, sometime his nurse, to R. Cawood and 
T. Smith, to found the same a Fraternitie, perpetu- 
ally to have a Master and two Custos, with Brethren 
and Sisters, &c. This Brotherhood was indowed 
with Lands, more than thirtie pound by the yeere, 
and was suppressed by Edward the sixt.” 

Again, in Pennant’s ‘London Improved,’ 
p. 227, appears the following :— 

“Hall of the Holy Trinity.—A few doors above 
Little Britain, on the site now occupied by Trinity 
Court in Aldersgate Street, stood an Hospital or 
Cell, to the priory of Clugny in France, belonging 
to the brotherhood of The Holy Trinity, founded in 
1373. This, in the reign of Henry VI., was changed 
into a brotherhood of priests, to celebrate divine 
service in the church of St. Botolph ; partly effected 
by the parishioners, and partly by Joan Astley, 
nurse to Henry V This continued till the dis- 
solution of religious houses by Henry VIII. ; and 
being spared by the fire of London, their hall was 
within a few years past a non-jurors’ chapel; a 
vestry: a school-room; then Aldersgate Street 
Cotlee House ; and last of all we understand it has 
been hired by Mr. Prince, as a dancing academy.” 
This seems to place the history and situation 
of the hall beyond a doubt, as well as to illus- 
trate the fate of the lesser monastery buildings 
after the evil days of the dissolution. 

Wma. Norman. 

6, St. James’s Place, Plumstead. 


‘ 


Tue Port Lavreate’s 
are difficult to eradicate, so the sooner the fol- 
lowing correction is made known the better 
it will be for the thousands who are studying 
Ruse’s ‘ Helps to “Lyra Heroica”’ (Macmillan 


& Co.). In Mr. Ruse’s ‘Helps’ it is stated 
that Mr. Alfred Austin is a native of 
Devonshire. Believing that he was born 


at Headingley, near Leeds, I have given a 
biographical notice of him in ‘Yorkshire 
Anthology,’ and I have received confirma- 
tion of this from the Poet Laureate himself. 
J. Horsratt TURNER. 
Idle. 


“CARKING CARE.”— This is not an un- 
common expression, but apparently its exact 
meaning is unknown to some people. In 
looking over Mr. Churton Collins’s edition 


of ‘The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tenny- | 
son,’ 1900, I came across (p. 34) the following | 


curious note on the line in ‘ A Dirge’ :— 
Thee nor carketh care nor slander. 

“Carketh. Here used transitively, ‘troubles,’ 
though in Old English it is generally intransitive, 
meaning to be careful or thoughtful ; it is from the 
Anglo-Saxon Carian; it became obsolete in the | 
seventeenth century. The substantive cark, trouble | 
or anxiety, is generally in Old English coupled with | 
care.” 

I fear Mr. Collins has not studied his 
Murray with the attention that work deserves. | 


Had he done so, he would have ascertained 
that cark and care (verb carian) have nothing 
etymologically to do with one another, the 
| former word being Anglo-French and the 
latter Teutonic. The real meaning of “cark- 
ing care” is burdensome care, and to cark js 
to load, and thence to harass or vex. The 
primary meaning is transitive, and it was 
not used intransitively till a later period, 
It has hardly yet become obsolete, at least 
among the minor poets, and in the eighteenth 
| century it was used by Thomson, Richardson, 
jand Berkeley. There seems no necessity in 
an edition of Tennyson for notes of this kind, 
but if they are inserted at all, they should be 
accurate. 

Other errors in the book may be due to the 
printer, such as the consistent misspelling of 
the name of Edward FitzGerald, the attribu- 
tion to Browning of ‘ Fesine at the Fair’ 
(p. 40), and the strange transformation of the 
late Lord Houghton’s name into “ Moncton 
Milne” (p. 250); but they have rather an 
irritating effect upon the reader. 

Sir Henry Wotton used to say, if we 
may believe Lord Verulam, ‘‘ that Critticks 
are like Brushers of Noble-men’s cloaths” 
(‘ Apophth.,’ No. 64, p. 83, ed. 1625). Tennyson, 
of all writers, prt have careful valeting. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


ConsoLtipaTeD INDEXeEs.—Will a dozen or 
so students of genealogy join me in forming 
a club for the making of what, for want of a 
better term, I will call “consolidated indexes”! 
It is quite impossible for an individual, in 
making a genealogical search, to encompass a 
tithe of the existing indexes which are likely 
to assist him, contained as they are in 
hundreds, if not thousands, of scattered books 
of various classes, MSS., and records, whose 
numbers are increasing every year. 

My proposal is this: Let a club be formed, 
and let each member devote himself to names 
beginning with one particular letter of the 
alphabet, proceeding to the formation of a 
“ consolidated index ” of all names beginnin 
with that letter. Thus one member takes / 


names, another B names, another C names, 
and soon to Z. Each copies upon a system, 
from every index he can lay hands on—small 
indexes preferred—the names beginning with 
his especial letter. The system is perfectly 
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simple, but not easily explained. I will send 
a specimen sheet, showing the method of 
arrangement, to any who propose to join. 
Members would be expected to work upon a 
uniform plan, and to undertake to examine | 
their respective indexes for names in which | 
other members happened from time to time 
to be interested. If only fifteen join a start 
can be made, but there is plenty of scope for 
ten times that number. 

Let me conclude with an extract from a 
review which appeared in the Daily Chronicle 
of 29 August last :— 

“He who makes a good catalogue confers a great 
boon on his fellow-men, though none but those in 
charge of [or who use] great libraries can really 
appreciate the boon; they alone can realize what 
an enormous mass of information exists on every 
subject, and can understand how useless it all is 
until properly catalogued and rendered available to 
students. We are waking up to the necessity of 
classification and organization in the world of books. 

On all sides there are signs that the near future 
will be signalized by the systemizing of the know- | 
ledge we already have, rather than by great strides | 
in the direction of further gains.” 

These remarks apply with peculiar force to 
genealogical research. I will gladly explain 
the plan at greater length to any who will 
address me direct. 

Grorce F. Tupor SHERWoop. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, 8. E. 


MoperN Books: THEIR INCONVENIENCES. 
—Here are two books soliciting me: Mr. 
Churton Collins’s ‘Ephemera Critica’ and 
Mr. Dutt’s ‘Highways and Byways in East 
Anglia.’ The latter is, perhaps, the more 
immediately interesting of the two, but I 
choose the other because it weighs seven 
ounces less. The books are almost exactly 
of the same size (the lighter one has twenty- 
one pages more than the other), and both are | 
substantially bound in cloth. The difference 
in weight is enormous, and tells heavily | 
against Mr. Dutt’s book, which is positively | 
burdensome. Why should it be so? 

May I also ask why the inner margin of | 
books is often so narrow that one has to bend 
the books backwards till the binding cracks 
to be able to read them? This is the case 
with the new edition of Gray’s ‘Letters’ | 
published by Messrs. Bell & Sons, a volume | 
otherwise purely delightful. The wonder | 
is increased by the fact that there isan ample 
outer margin. | 


ILLustrations To ‘THe illus- | 
trated by hand the poem of ‘The Mill, aj} 
Moravian tale, written in 1829 by Francis, 
first Earl of Ellesmere, which figured in the 
catalogue of T. Wenman Martin, Esq., who 


| died, I think, in Seymour Street, Portman 


Square, in the sixties? Can any one tell me 
how much the poem then fetched, as I am 
informed it is now very scarce? Mr. W. 
Martin was a great collector of pictures and 
engravings, and I have some specimens from 
his collection. J. M. 8. 


ENGuisHh Oratory. — A_ correspondent 
writes to me :—- 

“Can you tell me of any book on English orators 
and oratory in the last two centuries? I have to 
write an essay on the causes of the decline of 
rhetoric since the days of Burke and Sheridan. I 
suppose it comes chiefly from reporters and news- 
papers.” 

Will the Editor, or any one else, kindly 
respond to this appeal ? 
JONATHAN BoucuiEr. 

(There is ‘The World’s Best Orations,’ 10 vols. 
(St. Louis and Chicago, Kaiser).] 


“ALL ROADS LEAD TO Rome.” — Can any 
reader give me references for the well-known 
quotation, “ All roads lead to Rome”? 

We 


[Juvenal has “Omnia Rome cum pretio.”) 


*“ RymMyLu.”"—What is the above word in 
Barbour’s ‘ Bruce,’ xii. 577? I give the con- 
text :— 

Ther men mycht se ane hard battale, 
And sum defend and sum assale, 
And mony a riall rymmyll ryde 

Be roucht thair [apon] athir syde. 


Jamieson gives no clue. H. P. 1. 


AmericaNna.—Can any of your readers state 
if “An Abstract or [sec] the Lawes of New 
England as they are now established. London, 
printed for F. Coules and W. Ley at Paules 
Chain, 1641,” 15 pp. small 4to, with frontis- 
piece and “ Table of the Chapters,” is a 
rarity? I find it bound up ina volume of 
seventeenth-century tracts in my we 


ComtTessE DE Sécur.—I shall be glad of 
yarticulars of, or information where I can 
nd biographical details of, the life of 
Madame la Comtesse de Ségur, née Rostop- 
chine, who wrote ‘ Mémoires d’un Ane.’ 


Tue SurNAME Kemp.—The surname Kemp 
is commonly derived from the A.-S. cempa, 


| whence we have the words /e my and kempery 


used in old ballads. In early documents the 
ancestors of the present Kemps are in many 
instances dented as “de Campo,” “de 
Campis,” or “atte Camp,” with evident 
reference to their place of abode. On con- 
sulting the ‘H.E.D.’ I find the obsolete 
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substantive camp defined as “martial con- | 
test, combat, fight, battle, war.” On turning 
to the corresponding verb I find that a place | 
where contests were wont to be held was 
called a “camping close” or “ camping 
pightel.” The question occurs, Was the | 
substantive camp ever transferred from the | 
contest to the place of contest itself? If so, 
the descriptive phrases which gave rise to the 
surname Kemp are easily explained. The 
‘H.E.D.,’ however, gives no instance of the 
transferred use here suggested. In any case 
campus would be the Latin equivalent of 
“camping close”; but how is the form “atte 
Camp” to be accounted for unless camp 
signified a place of some kind? Cempa 
probably gave rise to the surname Campion 
through the Latin campio. As I am assist- 
ing in the production of a work on the history 
of the Kemp and Kempe families, I shall 
be glad to have the opinion of competent 
scholars as to the soundness of the derivation 
of the name here proposed. Camp is a 
frequent element in English place-names, 
such as Castle Camps, Shudy Camps, Camps 
End, and Camps Green, to which Camp by 
itself ought to = added. Joun T. Kemp. 
4, Cotham Grove, Bristol. 


Tae Rat: rts First ito 
Evrore.— Was any species of rat known 
in Europe in the early centuries of our era? 
The part played by the rat in the spread of 
plague is recognized on all hands, although 
its importance Is variously estimated. Bubonic 
plague ravaged Europe in the sixth century, 
during the reign of Justinian. Is there any 
evidence of the existence of the rat in Europe 
before that date?’ The brown rat is of recent 
introduction, but, according to the writer in 
*‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ the presence of 
the black rat is noticed by Albertus Magnus 
in the thirteenth century. Was it then a new- 
comer ? 

ISABEL OF PortTUGAL. —The death of this 
princess, third wife to Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy (d. 1467), is sometimes dated 
1471, sometimes 1472. Which year is correct? 
The day, it is agreed, was 17 December. 

C. S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Iveacu, vo. Dowy.—Turning over a back 
number of the Saturday Review (30 October, 
1897), I came across the statement, in an 
article entitled ‘The Guinness Pedigree,’ that 
“Lord Iveagh had about as much idea how 
to pronounce the title he had chosen as he 
had the right to claim descent from the 
ancient Lords.” The second part of this does 


not concern me, but I am deeply interested 
in all that relates to the pronunciation of 
names, and I shall be glad if any Irish or 
other reader can tell me what is the correct 
local pronunciation of Iveagh. Is it two 
aihies or three? Dr. Joyce, ‘Irish Names 
of Places,’ second series, 1875, p. 155, gives 
Uibh-Eachach as the Gaelic orthography. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 
Boston Locat Recorps. —Some time in 
the early years of the last century a person 
entitled to property in Boston, Lincolnshire, 
as well as at Sutterton, Lincolnshire, could 
not be found by my grandfather, his heir, and 
| have been given to understand that the 
property was taken possession of by the 
Crown. This person’s death has now been 
traced, and it is not known that he has left 
any legitimate issue. How can I find records 
of property in Boston and its vicinity? I 
was told that a complete register could be 
had at Spottiswoode’s of property held by 
the Crown, but on application could not get 
it. NoTsRAM. 


Rev. Georce Wriiiis.—Can any Hampshire 
reader tell me if this person is buried at 
Stoke Charity, where he was living (and 
yossibly vicar) in 1823; and if so, will he 
Findly send me a copy of the inscription on 
his tombstone?) T. Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


was Rawlins- White, 
who suffered martyrdom at the Reformation?! 
See Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ p. 1241 (1898). 

F. Raw 

BEARD OF THE PINNA AND SILK MANv- 
FACTURE.—-Can you tell me if the beard of 
the pinna is still used anywhere to make silk! 
In the Levant it is now only used medicinally. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 


Unmarriep Lorp Mayors.—In ‘ The Lord 
Mayors and Sheriffs of London, 1601-25,’ Mr. 
Cokayne informs us that Sir John Leman, 
Lord Mayor 1616-17, “died unmarried (a 
very unusual thing for one who had been 
Lord Mayor).” It would be interesting to 
know what previous Lord Mayors of London 
were bachelors during their mayoralty, and 
whether any of them were subs uently 
married. 


Cornish Daisy Names. — The common 
daisy, Bellis perennis, in Cornish is egr, often 
rendered eqr Dew, or the daisy of God. What 
does egr mean? It suggests eye, especially in 
connexion with the daisy (day's eye, A.‘ 
deegesege). Another obsolete Cornish name 


for the small daisy—the derivation of which I 
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desire—is gajah. Gadgevraws and gadjefraus, admitted 1409; left 1412. 
apparently derived from gajah, were still in| nare” * 
use for the ox-eye daisy in 1887, but I cannot | to the Chief Justice? 


trace their meaning. MEGAN. 


Probably “ Aw- 


“Annery.” Was this youth — 


Asuwoop Famity.—Can any of your readers 


‘Sm Toomas Cooke, Alderman of Queen-| kindly inform me where I can obtain par- 
hithe 1692 till his death in 1709, was Sheriff ticulars or pedigree of the Ashwood family ? 
of London 1692-3, M.P. for Colchester 1694-5 The only one I know of lived at Madeley, in 
and 1698-1705, and chairman of the East Shropshire, towards the end of the eighteenth 


India Company. 


He appears to have been a century, but I do not find the name in the 


wealthy merchant and goldsmith “at the sign , county history, so conclude the family came 


of the Griffin in Change Alley”; was im- from elsewhere. 


prisoned in the Tower for nearly twelve 
months in 1695-6 for refusing to give answers | 
that were deemed satisfactory before a com- | 
mittee of inquiry in respect to 170,000/. said | 
to have been expended by the East India Com- 
pany in secret service. One of his daughters 
married Josiah Child, the banker. Is his! 
parentage known? Le Neve describes him | 
as son of “ —— Cook, a Hattmaker in Lam- | 
beth, Surrey,” but seems to imply a kinship 
with a family of the name at Bury St. 
Edmunds. According to the same authority, | 
his wife was Elizabeth, dau. of —— Horne, of 
Exeter, and lived after her husband’s death in 
Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. Sir Charles 
Cooke, Alderman of Bassishaw, who received 
knighthood 21 Jan., 1716/7,and was buried at 
Hackney 11 Jan., 1720/1, is stated to have 
been a son of Sir Thomas, but he is not enu- 
merated in the family of the latter in Le 
Neve’s ‘ Knights.’ W. D. Prxx. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. 


Sm Wiitram Hankrorp.—In the life 
which the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxiv. p. 293, 
o— of this Chief Justice of the King’s 
Jench (who died in 1422 or 1423) there is no 
reference to the account (by B. W. G.) of the 
Hankford family to be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1849, pt. ii. pp. 491-3. Accord- 
ing to this account, ‘hich looks like the out- 
come of a careful investigation, the Chief 
Justice was father of Richard Hankford, who 
died in 1419, and grandfather (through that 
son) of Sir Richard Hankford, whose youngest 
daughter became Countess of Ormond and 
was an ancestress of Queen Elizabeth. In 
the ‘ Dictionary,’ however, the Chief Justice 
appears as being (1) probably younger 
brother of “Sir” Richard Hankford, who 
“died in 1419-20,” and (2) father of Richard 
Hankford, the father of the above-mentioned 
countess. Can any reader say which of these 
two conflicting views is correct ? 

According to b. W. G. (doe. ezt.), the Chief 
Justice was of “ Annery,” Monkleigh, as well 
as of Hankford, Bulkworthy, Devon. In Mr. 
Kirby's ‘Winchester Scholars’ I find a 


Richard Hawkford, of “ Awnare [sic], Devon,” 


J. HAMILTON. 
Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 


Beglics. 


HERALDIC: AMERICAN HERALDRY. 
(9 S. vi. 170; vii. 117.) 
Art the latter reference your correspondent 
PENNSYLVANIAN makes the following obser- 


| vations :— 


“There is no difference between Americans and 
Europeans so far as the mere bearing of arms goes, 
but in the manner in which arms are borne by the 
two kindred peoples there is a total difference. 

“In Great Britain and other parts of Europe the 

bearing of arms is regulated by special laws ; here 
there are no such laws; hence arms are borne at 
the individual will of any citizen of the United 
States. The consequence is, that while some coats 
are borne in accordance with the laws of heraldry, 
others are not; but, after all, Americans are not 
singular in that, as everybody knows.” 
And your correspondent goes on to say that 
whilst the national arms of the United States 
and of the different states and their cities 
are a matter of distinct legislative enactment, 
“the existence and recognition of individual or 
family arms are but matters of custom—a custom, 
however, too ancient and too firmly implanted in 
Americans to be eradicated.” 

I have not seen the earlier reference to 
this matter, as I have not been able to bring 
out my previous volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’ to this 
part of the world, but I should like to ask 
whether it is the custom for Americans to 
adopt any armorial bearings they like at 
random ; or do they restrict themselves to 
those borne by persons owning the same 
patronymic as themselves, whether derived 
from an English or a foreign source? Of 
course [ do not refer to those lineally 
descended from English or foreign “armigeri.” 
America being what she is, | am not surprised 
at seeing the remarks made by your corre- 
spondent, but [ do not think that I am 
compelled to deduce therefrom that the 
Americans are, as a class, very much worse 
than their English cousins at the present 
day, or indeed at any time since the cessa- 
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tion of the Heralds’ Visitations, say, at the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

We know that many Americans are good 
genealogists—the late Col. Chester, for in- 
stance ; genealogical societies abound in the 
States, and I have heard it said that the 
Heralds’ College itself is principally kept 
going by American clients. If this be so, 
does it not indicate that the modern American 
is anxious, so far as he can, to be put on the 
right track with regard to his aspirations 
after heraldic insignia? for I do not suppose 
that the College of Arms would issue an 


original grant of arms toa foreigner. Am I | 


? 


right in assuming this?) My personal know- 


ledge of America is mainly confined to a few | 


of her principal cities. I hope some day to 


obtain a deeper insight into the inner life | 


and customs of her people, including the very 
interesting and fervent pursuit by republican 
citizens of those matters which may be 
peculiarly considered the outcome of absolute 
monarchy and feudalism. The wonder to me 
is to see the American of to-day playing with 
such a decadent toy ! J. S. Upat. 
Antigua, 


Apparition vii. 267).—I would refer 
your correspondent Mr. W. H. QuARRELL to 
*Phantasms of the Living, by E. Gurney, 
F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore, vol. i. 
pp. 151-2, where the conclusion is come to, 
for reasons which will, I think, convince 
Mr. QuaARRELL, that the story is mythical. 
* Phantasms of the Living’ being out of print, 
your correspondent may have difficulty in 
finding a copy to consult ; but if he will call 
any afternoon (except Saturday) between 
half-past two and half-past five at the rooms 
of the Society for Psychical Research, 19, 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi, the assistant 
secretary will be glad to show him the 
passage referred to above. 

J. G. 
Hon. Sec. Society of Psychical Research. 


SROWNE (9 vii. 389).—See 
cellanea Genealogica et Ieraldica, vols. iii. 
and iv., Second Series, at many references in 
both volumes, as to Browne of Caverswall and 
Shredicote, Staffordshire, Bentley Hall and 
Hungry Bentley, Derbyshire, and Greenford, 
Middlesex. Browne of Caughley Hall, Shrop- 
shire. is given at pp. 180 and 181 in vol. iv. 
already quoted. 

REGINALD Bopprneron. 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


The genealogical memoir referred to will 
be found in the pages of Dr. Howard’s Mis- 
cellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, to which at 


the time it was contributed. If P. H. P. will 

communicate with me direct, I shall be happy 

to give him any further information that I 

can about it. G. MoreGay. 
Preston House, near Wingham, Kent. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY (9 S. vii. 388).—In_ reply 
to Laicus’s inquiry with regard to the best 
authorities to consult on the university in 
general and St. John’s College in particular 
allow me to recommend the following :— 

1. The University of Cambridge from the Earliest 
Times to the Royal Injunctions of 1535. By James 
Bass Mullinger, M.A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols., Cambridge, 1873. 

2. Athene Cantabrigienses. By Charles Henry 
| Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper. 2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1858. 
| 3. History of the College of St. John the 
| Evangelist, Cambridge. By Thomas Baker, B.D., 
ejected Fellow. Edited for the Syndics of the 
| University Press by John E. Mayor, M.A., 

Fellow of St. John’s College. 2 vols., Cambridge, 
1869. 

4. Cambridge Characteristics in the Seventeenth 
Century. By James Bass Mullinger, B.A., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Lond. and Camb., 


1867. 
H. B. 


Mr. R. F. Scott, Bursar of the College, is 
»xreparing biographical notes of all the mem- 
bers of St. John’s College, and if Latcus will 
write to him I have no doubt he will give 
|him all the information he has about the 
| members of the college whom Larcus inquires 
about. J. E. Foster. 


| 
| Detacoa Bay (9 S. vii. 407).—It has often 
| been stated that Delagoa Bay was once 
| “offered to England.” It has several times 
| been stated that it was offered to and refused 
'by Mr. Disraeli’s Government when Lord 
'Carnarvon was Secretary of State. It was 
;once stated, but immediately contradicted, 
that it was offered to and refused by 
Mr. Gladstone. Careful inquiry has failed 
to produce any evidence of a formal offer at 
any time. It is possible that before 1878 it 
| may have been supposed by Lord Carnarvon 
to have been obtainable. 


‘KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN’ vii. 388). 
—The words of this song were written by 
Mrs. Julia Crawford, a native of Cavan, 
Ireland, but long resident in Wiltshire. The 
music of the song was composed by Frederick 
Nicholls Crouch. The song was published by 
D’Almaine, Soho Square, about 1840. 

W. H. CumMINes. 


This song appeared in the Metropolitan 
Magazine, London, 1830-40, and was set to 
music by F. Nicholls Crouch. 1 have pos- 
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sessed for the last sixty years a copy of the | Some years ago I saw a project for carrying 
twelfth edition, published by D’Almaine, 20, | ships by rail across one of the American 


Soho Square, in his series entitled “ Irish | isthmuses. 


Songs.” David J. O'Donoghue, in his ‘ Poets 
of Ireland,’ London, 1892, gives Mrs. Craw- 
ford’s Christian name as Julia. Anne Craw- 
ford (1734-1801) was an actress, who married 
Spranger Barry of the same profession, and 
at his death took Mr. Crawford, a Dublin 
manager, for her third husband. 
Everarp Home CoLeMay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


VanisHinc Lonpon: Curist’s HospiraL 
(9 S. vii. 205, 296).—I have looked at my 
copy of ‘The Pictorial Handbook of London’ 
(Bohn, 1854), p. 717, but have failed to find 
there the expression of an opinion that 
Christ’s Hospital “is all bad.” Will Mr. 
Tuomas kindly point out the sentence on 
which he bases this assertion ? 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Surps or War on Lanp (9 S. vii. 147, 235, 
296, 354).—Tarbert on Loch Fyne should not 
be overlooked. It is famous for the achieve- 
ments of Malcolm, the bare-footed King of 
Norway, and Robert the Bruce. Pennant in 
his ‘ Tour in Scotland’ expressed the opinion 
that it should be piles meow “the Tarbat 
of the kingdom,” because of the historical 
prominence of the feats associated with it as 
aconvenient isthmus. In ‘The Lord of the 
Isles, IV. xii., Scott, with a slight licence in 
the matter of chronology, describes the pulling 
of Bruce’s galley from the shores of West 
Loch Tarbert to Loch Fyne, the adventurous 
patriot being then on the passage from Skye 
to Arran :— 

They held unwonted way ; 
Up Tarbat’s western lake they bore, 
Then dragged their bark the isthmus o’er, 
As far as Kilmaconnel’s shore, 
Upon the eastern bay. 
It is interesting to note that at the present 
time “Tarbert” is the name for the Loch 
Fyne locality, while “Tarbet” is the term 
used for a similar position and a hamlet 
between Loch Long and Loch Lomond. 
THomAs Bayne. 


“Here Robert Bruce held his court, and James II. 
was also here; the former had his boats carried 
hither across the narrow isthmus from West Loch 
Tarbert, in the manner so vividly described by 
Seott in ‘The Lord of the Isles.’ The word ‘ Tar- 
bert,’ in fact, means boat-carrying, and is often met 


Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Wm. Morris as A Man or Business (9* 
S. vi. 406, 495 ; vii. 54, 118, 172, 296).—IBAGUE 
runs off the lines, and wilfully imagines an 
attack where none is either made or intended. 
Dean Swift is not the only writer whose acts 
disprove his arguments. If God does not 
regard on what we dine, the dean would not 
have submitted to a fast which he disliked. 
I cannot enter into a controversy unfitted for 
these pages. W. C. B. 


Srmon Fraser S, x. 156, 223; 9" S. vi. 
157, 338, 433 ; vii. 16, 51, 75, 115, 192, 232).— 
It is very “easy to know” what I want_in 
the way of a picture of Simon Fraser. My 
quest is for an oil or miniature sketch or 
> mec Hm of the face of Simon Fraser, the 
eldest son of Lord Lovat who was beheaded. 
General Fraser commanded the 78th High- 
landers at Quebec, and died 1782. There are 
plenty of engravings of old Lord Lovat, and 
one of Brigadier-General Simon Fraser, who 
was killed at Stillwater a day or two before 
Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga ; and there 
is an engraving of Col. Lovat, F.R.S. This 
latter man was a half-brother of General 
Simon Fraser. I do not believe he was ever 
painted in oil or engraved. My impression 
is that there is a miniature somewhere. I 
hope Mr. JuLIAN MARSHALL may be able to 
find it. J. Ross RoBEeRTSON. 


ORIENTATION IN INTERMENTS (9° S. vi. 167, 
276, 335; vii. 195, 338).—In the four new 
churches I mentioned there are no_inter- 
ments. Iam glad R.S. noted this. But in 
the same district are two important older 
churches— which do not orientate—beneath 
which are many bodies resting, viz., St. Mary- 
lebone parish church and Holy Trinity, 
Marylebone. These both lie—so far as one 
may judge from their weathercocks—N.N.W. 
by S.S.E., the altar being at the north end 
at Holy Trinity and at the south end at 
St. Marylebone. Both stand in clear spaces 
and were built long before other structures 
crowded them into any special point of the 
compass. It would be interesting to know 
how the dead lie in the vaults at Holy 
Trinity ; there are five marble tablets on the 
wall of the aisle to the west which relate to 
persons buried “in vault beneath.” 


with in similar places in Scotland, between two 
arms of the sea, or between two fresh-water lochs, 
where these Tarberts were similar to the Canadian 
portages.” the North American ‘carrving-places,’ 


| 


and the Grecian ‘ diolkoi.’”—Once a Week, Thire 
Series, iii. 38 (No. 56, 23 Jan., 1869). 


St. Marylebone has six on the east aisle 
wall which set forth the same informa- 
tion; two more which say “near this 
place”; one “in a catacomb under this 


| church.” Three tablets at the north end 
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say “in a vault”; eight on the west aisle 
wall ditto; one, “by virtue of a Faculty 
from the Bishop of Winchester” (1817), 
“beneath this monument”; another “in the 
east vault” near the altar: one “in the 
vault of the Earls of Beverley beneath” (1848). 
When I wrote before I was not thinking 
of interments, but of Mr. Arnort’s words 
(9 S. vi. 277) that “churches in England 
have always and by continuous use in the 
Church of England—from early times, through 
the Middle Ages, down to the present day 
been placed east and west,” and his inference 
as to “the Roman Mission.” If anybody will 
take a walk from Christ Church, Lancaster 
Gate, along to Holy Trinity, Euston Road, 
seeking for the true Church by orientation, 
he will fetch up at the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Seymour Place, which alone, of the 
many places of worship—so far as I know— 
in that direct line, orientates properly. 
IBAGUE. 

“ CoLPEARA ” vii. 249).—I quote the 

following from ‘A Week at the Lizard,’ by 


the Rev. C. A. Johns (London, S.P.C.K., 1848), | 


pp. 64-5 :— 

** A singular custom exists in the parish of Lande- 
wednack, which seems to have reference toa time 
when the fast of Lent was more rigidly observed 
than it is at present. On Shrove Tuesday the poor 
children, from the ages of six totwelve, perambulate 
the parish begging for Colperra, probably an old 
Cornish word; but whatever be its meaning, they 
expect to receive eatables or halfpence. As few 
refuse to give, they collect during the day a tolerable 
booty in the shape of money, eggs, buns, apples, &c. 
The custom has existed from time immemorial, but 
none of the inhabitants are acquainted with its 
origin. Tradition asserts that the Lizard was at 
some very remote period colonized by Spanish 
emigrants. There is still something very Spanish 
about the features and complexion of many of the 
inhabitants, and there are one or two names which 
indicate the same extraction. Possibly the custom 
alluded to above may have been introduced from 
the Continent. 

** Since writing the above, I have been told that 
in the parishes of Marystowe and Lamerton, in 
Devonshire, the children assemble in large parties 
on the same day, and go from door to door singing :— 

Pancake, pancake ! a penny for my labour; 

I see by the string there ’s a good dame within, 

I see by the latch I shall have a good catch ; 

Give me a penny, and away I be go.” 


Tuomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


We have the same custom in my little 
native town of Zerbst, in the Duchy of 
Anhalt, where the great Catherine iL of 
Russia was born in 1729. On Ash Wednesday 
the boys of the lower classes (as to the girls 
I am not sure) go begging around the place, 
and it is mostly eggs and cracknels (Fasten- 


brezeln, Aschermittwoch Brezeln) they receive, 
The cracknels are strung, and the string 
hangs down from their necks. The children 
are armed with Aescherruten, branches of fir or 
sine. With them they beat—some only sym- 
bolically, but others, less reserved, rather 
strongly—the people they visit; ste dschern 
sie ab, ¢.e., Cleanse them from their sins. A 
strange coincidence between the custom ob- 
served at the Lizard and that at Zerbst is 
this: the begging is only done in the fore- 
noon ; and the custom does not prevail, so far 
as my knowledge goes, in the other towns of 
Anhalt. Dr. G. Kruecer. 
Berlin. 


Latin Morro (9 S. vi. 469 ; vii. 12, 312).— 
Surely “Lustrum sine filliatione” is dog 
Latin, from fud/inatio, formed wrongly from 


fullonia (ars), and means polish without 


artificial cleaning. Herspert A. Strone. 
Lonpon TAVERNs (9 S. vii. 69, 154, 236). 
—There was another “Temple Coffee-house,” 
perhaps the predecessor of that in Devereux 
Court, in the days of Queen Anne in Clifford's 
Inn Passage. See John Ashton’s ‘ Social Life 
in the Reign of Queen Anne’ (1897), p. 452. 
J. Hotpen MacMicwae.. 


Sarcent Fairy (9*" S. vii. 329).— There is 
a pedigree of this family in Burke's * History 
of the Commoners’ (vol. iv. p. 123), 1838, then 
represented by Charlotte Sargent, relict of 
John Sargent, Esq., of Wool - Lavington. 
Wool-Lavington is near Petworth in Sussex, 
and Emily Sargent, the eldest of his surviving 
daughters, married Samuel Wilberforce, after- 
wards Bishop of Oxford, and then of Win- 
chester. They are both buried in the church- 
yard of that parish. The arms of Sargent 
are given: Arg., a chevron between three 
dolphins naiant sable. The estate came to 
Bishop Wilberforce in right of his wife as 
heir. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I do not know the family in question, but 
the surname is common enough. There was 
a tobacconist of the name in the Western 
Road, Hove, Brighton, 1876-7, and there is a 
shoemaker so called in Heath Road, Twicken- 
ham. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 
“ Anyone,” “EVERYONE” (9% S. vii. 205, 
294, 358).—I cannot assent to C. C. B.'s asser- 
tion that “there is less need to distinguish 
between ‘any body’ and ‘anybody’ than 
between ‘any one’ and ‘anyone.’” There is 


as wide a difference between anybody and 
any body found, say, in the water as between 
There are also other obvious 


life and death. 
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instances in which the same two forms are 
required for perspicuity. On the other hand, 
the ‘* practical utility” of the single-word 
form “anyone” is non-existent. “Any one” 
is proper for all uses, and the editors of the 
‘H.E.D/ agree with me (see their articles on 
‘Any one ‘and ‘Every one’). Itis undoubtedly 
the analogy of “anybody” and “anything” 
that has led to the form “anyone.” The 
analogy, however, is defective. “One,” as I 
said, is not on all fours with “ body,” because, 
while the latter admits of composition with 
all the four particles “any,” “every,” “some,” 
and “no,” only the first three appear in union 
with “one”; hence the abominable incon- 
sistency, in modern print, of “no one ” along- 
side of ‘‘anyone.” The typographical fad- 
dist’s formule are these: “ Anyone could do 
it,” “Any one of them could do it,” and, 
speaking e.g. of books, “ Any one would suit 
me.” The phrase “any one particle” need 
not be regarded, being pleonastic for “any 

rticle.” Why these distinctions of “anyone” 
or persons indefinitely, and of “any one” 
for persons definitely and things? And if we 
are to have “anyone,” &c., why not “eachone,” 
as in the olden time ? F. ApDAMs. 


DeTacHED Sueet vi. 266; S. vii. 
11, 295).—The list of the editions of Little- 
ton’s dictionary given at the last reference is 
not complete. I have a copy dated mpcxctt. 

C.c. B 


“Crone” (9*" S. vii. 346).—There is little 
doubt as to the meaning of this word in the 
uotations. It is a muck-fork (Halliwell), or 
dung-fork, having the tines bent at right 
angles to the haft, to enable the manure to 
be pulled out over the tail of the cart into 
small heaps, in a row, which are afterwards 
spread with a fork. As to the etymology, 
the word is possibly nothing but a jumble of 
“crook ” and “ prong.” P. L. 


When living in New Zealand in a neigh- 
bourhood where the greater number of my 
fellow-settlers were Scotch, I used to hear 
this word applied to a four-pronged imple- 
ment like a potato fork, bent near the joinin 
of the prongs and withastraight tem’ usec 
for dragging manure out of a cart. 

THomas Awpry, 


This would probably be a “dung-hook,” 
an implement standing in the same relation 
to the dung or pitch fork as the ordinary 
garden hoe does to the Dutch hoe, ¢.¢., with 
tines or prongs bent down towards the handle 
instead of standing away from and nearly in 
aline with it. “Crong” or “cronge” would 
probably be the same word as “crank” or 


“cranke,” and so applicable to anything 
bent. Homas J. JEAKES. 


Durron Famiry (9 S. vi. 409, 517; vii. 
54, 117, 174, 293).—If M. will kindly look into 
Ormerod’s * History of Cheshire, he will find 
that I was correct in saying that the Duttons 
of Hatton, who on the extinction of the elder 
line soon after Poictiers became Duttons of 
Dutton, bore the fret argent in the second 
and third quarters of their coat. 

It appears upon further research that 
instead of the Despencers being, as many 
thought, descended from the Duttons, the 
Duttons were descended from the Despencers 
in the female line; and | think there is proof 
that the fret in the Dutton coat, and also in 
that of Fouleshurst, had nothing to do with 
Poictiers, but was borne by these houses 
earlier. The Duttons would appear to have 
taken their coat from the Despencers. Mr. 
Horace Round, in his ‘Studies on Peerage 
and Family History,’ says :— 

“The clue to the origin of the Despencers is to 

be sought in the descent of the manor of Arnesby. 
This manor having escheated to the Crown with 
the rest of the fief of Peverel of Nottingham, 
Henry II. bestowed it on Hugh de Beauchamp, 
and Hugh proceeded to enfeoff there Elyas Dis- 
pensator, Radolphus de la Mare, and Hugo Alneto. 
These three were represented in or about 1212 by 
Thomas Dispensator, James de Mara, and Hugh de 
Alneto. Thomas was succeeded in his quarter fee 
at Erendebi by his younger brother Hugh.” 
But he left a daughter Muriel, who married 
Hugh Dutton of Dutton; and what more 
likely than that he adopted the Despencer 
coat minus the bend? But how did the 
Despencers get their arms? Mr. Horace 
Round again helps. He says :— 

“Start on the coat of Mandeville, Quarterly or 
and gules, which Beauchamp of Bedford adopted 
asa relation, with the addition of a bend. Then 
Despencer would take this coat, altering the tincture 
of the first and fourth quarters, and adding a fret 
in the second and third for difference. It seems 
that fret and fretty were sometimes used for differ- 
encing. 

With respect to the coat Fouleshurst of 
Barthomley, the fact that the elder branch 
bore fretty is a proof that this coat is older 
than the date of the beginning of the Barth- 
omley branch, and so older than Poictiers. 

There is not equal proof with respect to 
the age of the coats of Delves and Hawk- 
stone, but both of these families held under 
the Audleys before Poictiers. Richard de 
Delves was constable of the Audley castle of 
Helegh before Poictiers ; and the Hawkstones 
of Wrinehill, which is within a mile or so of 
Helegh Castle, held Smallwvod under the 
Audleys early in the fourteenth century. 
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I find that I was misunderstood in saying 
that I believed Ralph Sneyd of Keele to be 
Baron Audley by tenure. I ought perhaps 
to have said that the Sneyds have held for a 
long time, I believe, the fief of this barony — 
in fact, the Castle of Helegh in the reign of 
Elizabeth belonged to them. To claim for 
the Sneyds any right to the peerage of 
Audley was not, of course, my intention, nor 
did I think that, strictly speaking, there are 
any longer barons by tenure; but, as there 
were several Alditheleys barons by tenure 
before Nicholas de Alditheley was sum- 
moned 1297, and as the Sneyds now hold 
and have done for a long time the whole or 
the greater part of the old fief and are really 
Alditheleys, I thought I might be pardoned 
for mentioning such uncommon facts. 

Some have said that the Alditheleys adopted 
the arms of the De Verdons of Alton in Staf- 
fordshire, their chief lords, interchanging the 
tinctures for difference. There is no absolute 

roof of this, although it is not unlikely. 
‘hey were not descended from the Verdons 
in the male line, and as yet I have never 
seen any proof worthy of consideration that 
they were in the female line. The first 
Adam de Aldithelega was the son of Gamel 
the Saxon, Domesday holder of Alditheley. 
Liulf de Aldredeslega, who, according to the 


Staffordshire Pipe Roll of 1129, lay under a| 


charge for the murder of Gamel, was not of 
this family at all, but was called Aldredeslega 
from Alderley, two miles north of Leek. Nor 
was the murdered Gamel the Domesday 1086 
owner of Alditheley, near Newcastle, but was 
Gamel of Tettesworth, which is about a mile 
from Alderley ; and the murder, according to 
tradition, took place in Solomon’s Hollow, 
two miles from Leek on the Leek and Buxton 
road. How easily antiquaries follow one 
another in any assumption! One would 
have thought that any Anglo-Saxon scholar 
would have seen at a glance that the place- 
name Aldredeslega was not the same as 
Aldithelega. The end of each is the same: 
the beginning of one is a man’s name, 
the beginning of the other is a woman’s. 
In proof of this it may be noticed that 
Aldredeslega is the Domesday spelling of 
Alderley in Cheshire, showing that in those 
early times Alderley, near Leek in Stafford- 
shire, would appear in the Pipe Roll in the 
form Aldredeslega. Further, the very charge 


for the murder is peculiar, including as it | 


does ten hawks and ten deerhounds, pointing, 

I think, to the situation of Alderley and 

Tettesworth, which were in the Forest of 

Leek and Macclesfield. G. SNEyp. 
Chastleton Rectory. 


Sr. CHRISTOPHER AND LAUGHTER (9*" 8. 
vii. 247, 356).—In an undated and anonymous 
booklet published by James Burns, ‘St. 
Christopher: a Painting in  Fordholme 
Church, will be found the legend very 
beautifully told for children. My copy is 
bound up with a number of tracts, mostly 
by F. W. Faber, and all dated in the thirties 
and early forties. From the B.M. Catalogue 
I see that the Ven. John Allen, Archdeacon 


the legend. J. P. Owen, 

Sm Smmeon Stewarp (9 8. vii. 367).— 
An account of this poet is given in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ He was 
akin to Elizabeth Steward, the mother of 
Oliver Cromwell, and is supposed to have 
died about 1629. The son of Sir Mark 
Steward by his wife Anna, the daughter of 
Dr. Robert Huick, one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
physicians, he was educated at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, where he lived for many years. 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ concludes :— 

“Inspired, it would appear, by Spenser and 
Shakespeare, he wrote a graceful poem called ‘ The 


Faery King.’ This appeared under his name in 
|a volume entitled ‘A Description of the King & 
| Queene of Fayries. Their Habit, Fare, their Abode, 
Pompe, & State’ (London, for Richard Harper, 
1635, Svo). Steward’s contribution to the volume 
| was reprinted in ‘ Musarum Delicia’ (1656), and in 
| the rare volume of ‘ Bibliographical Miscellanies 
| printed at Oxford in 1813 by Dr. Bliss, who made 
| several MS. notes relating to ‘The Faery King’ in 
his copy, now in the B.M. The version he prints 
| was discovered by him among the Rawlinson MSS. 
| in the Bodleian, and differs in numerous points 
|from that in the ‘Musarum Delicia.’ Steward’s 
| poem reappeared in Mr. A. E. Waite’s selection of 
ey poems, entitled ‘ Elfin Music’ (London, 1888, 
12mo).” 


A. R. BaYLey. 
For the author of ‘The Faery King’ and 
other poems, references to this knight and 
| his family, see 7" S. iii. 326 ; 8 5S. v. 169, 194. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


| Bonaparte Batiap (9" S. vi. 349 ; vii. 193, 
| 295).—The late Walter Thornbury, in_ his 
‘Criss-Cross Journeys,’ published in_ 1873, 
\gives these stanzas as sung by a Texan 
| ranger on the voyage from Liverpool to New 
York after a holiday in England. Thornbury 
says (vol. i. p. 98): 

“ Before I leave Amos......1 must give one of his 
most curious songs—one to which f attach value ; 


a singular example of the gradual corruption of 
1 y handed down, and also a curious 


ballads when oral 
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exemplification of the tone of feeling with which 
Napoleon, in his later days, must have been 


regarded by the French West Indians, to one of 


whom we may fairly, I think, attribute the author- 
ship of the following strange poem. I should men- 
tion that the tune to which it is sung is exceedingly | 
good, and very tender and mournful in its cadence. 
The corruptions of the text (which I took down 
from Amos’s lips) I have carefully preserved, from | 
their oddity and curiosity. I do not think the song 
is in print : 
Napols on at the Isle of St. Helena. 

Bonaparte’s returned from the wars of all fighting, 
He has gone to a place which he'll never tak 


delight in ; 
He will sit there and tell of the scenes that he has 


seen, O, 
With his heart so full of woe on the Isle of Saint 
elena. 
Louisa she mourns for her husband who’s departed, 
She dreams when she sleeps, and she wakes broken- 
hearted : 
Not a friend to console her, even though he might 
have seen her, 
But she mourns when she thinks of the Isle of Saint | 
Helena. 
No more in Saint Cloud shall we walk in splendour, 
Or go in clouds like the great Sir Alexander. 
The young King of Rome and the Prince of Guiana 
Says he ll bring his father home from the Isle of 
Saint Helena. 
Moral 


All ye who have wealth, pray beware of ambition, 

Or some decree of fate may soon change your con- 
dition. 

Be ye steadfast and true, for what’s to come ye can 
tell ne’er ; 

Perhaps ye may end your days on the Isle of Saint 
Helena. 

The L.. rushing waves all round the shore are 

washing, 

The great billows heave, against the wild rocks 
dashing. 

He may look to the moon, of the great Queen Diana, 

But his eyes are on the waves that surround Sain 
Helena. 

Thornbury states in the preface that his | 
book, though published in 1873, was written 
some years before, on the eve of the outbreak 
of the great Civil War. We may therefore 
take it that he heard the above song in 1859 
or 1860. The differences between this and 
the version given by Mr. Patrerson at 9" 8. 
vi. 349 are very interesting to note. 

W. B. H. 


AntHony Fortescue (9 §S. vii. 327).— 
Without having made a study of the For- 
tescue family, or having had an opportunity 
of seeing Lord Clermont’s ‘ Hist. Fam. For- 
tescue,’ [ send one or two items of information 
which may perhaps help H. C. Sir Adrian 
Fortescue was twice married. His first wife 
was Anne (died 1518), daughter of Sir William 
Stonor, and sister and heir of John Stonor. 

is second wife was Anne (widow of Sir 
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Giles Greville), daughter of Sir William Rede. 
Sir William Stonor at the time of his death 
| was seised of “two parts of the manor of 
Parkes, and the alternate presentation of the 
church of Bryghtwell, co. Oxon, held of John 
| Cotysmore.” Sir William Rede’s grandmother 
| was a daughter of Sir John Cotysmore of 
Brightwell ; thus both of Sir Adrian’s wives 
| were connected with that place. Sir Adrian’s 
. idow married for her third husband Thomas 
Parry (a noted Protestant during the reign 
ot Queen Mary, afterwards knighted and 
| made comptroller of her household by Queen 
Elizabeth), and apparently they resided at 
Brightwell, for not only does Anthony For- 
tescue arrive at Winchester from that place 
|in 1549, but in 1558 Thomas Parry (after- 
| wards Sir Thomas Parry, the ambassador), 
the eldest son of this third marriage, and 
then aged fourteen, appears as a Winchester 
scholar from Brightwell. Thus Lord Cler- 
mont appears to be correct in his statement 
that the Winchester scholar who helped to 
welcome Edward VI. when he visited the 
college was Sir Adrian’s son. 

Foster in his ‘Alumni Oxon.’ says that 
Anthony Fortescue was made B.C.L. on 
30 May, 1559; this would be about six 
months after the death a. Cardinal Pole. 
According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ Thomas 
Fortescue, second son of Sir Adrian, in his 
will dated 1608 speaks of his younger 
brother Anthony as then living—an abstract 
of this will is given in the fourth series of 
Brown’s ‘ Somersetshire Wills’; the will was 
proved on 11 June, 1611. He is described 
as of Dinnington, Berks, Esquire ; and after 
desiring to be buried at Welford by his 
mother, Lady Ann Parry, he mentions his 
brother Anthony Fortescue, but the context 
|is not given. e also refers to his nephews 
Sir Francis and ‘Sir William Fortescue, and 
his niece Lady Margery Poultney, all of 
whom were children of his elder brother Sir 
John Fortescue, but no reference is made to 
any children of his own or of his brother 
Anthony. 

Now as to the conspirator. Dame Con- 
stance Pole, of Lordington (widow of Sir 
| Geoffrey Pole), in her will, dated 7 August, 
1570, refers to her daughters Katherine 
Fortescue and Mary Cufawde. She leaves a 
silver spoon to each of her three grand- 
children Anthony Fortescue, John Fortescue, 
and George Fortescue (this would appear to 
indicate they were of tender age), and she 
appoints “my friend Raffe Henslowe ” one of 
the executors of her will. Mary Cufawde 
did not long survive her mother, and in her 
| will, dated 22 November, 1571, she refers to 
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“my sister Henslowe,” leaves to Anthony 
Fortescue a ring, and appoints “my brother 
Raffe Henslowe” supervisor. Her will was 
proved by “Katherine Henslowe, natural 
sister of defunct, and Ralph Henslowe, super- 
visor.” From this it would appear that the | 
conspirator was dead, and his widow married | 
to a second husband, before November, 1571 ; 
also that Anthony Fortescue of Lordington, 
mentioned subsequent to that date, was the 
eldest son of the conspirator. 

Ralph Henslowe was lord of the manor of 
Boarhunt, near Portchester, Hants, and was 
M.P. for Portsmouth in 1555. He died in| 
1577, and an unusually fine classic tomb | 
erected to his memory is still to be seen | 
in Boarhunt Church, on which, besides the 
arms of his own family and those of his | 
first wife (Clare Pound), appear the arms of | 
his second wife Katherine Pole (Per pale or 
and sable, a saltire engrailed), under the | 
initials “K. P.” Katherine Henslowe was | 
living in September, 1598, and is mentioned 
at that date in the will of her stepson Henry | 
Henslowe, who also refers to “my sister 
Ellen Fortescue, and her husband Mr. John 
Fortescue ” (parents of George Fortescue, the 
poet, born about 1578, and Elizabeth, the 
wife of Sir John Beaumont, Bart. ). 

Avrrep T. Everitt. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


Lizarp Fo ik-Lore (9 vii. 224).—See 
‘Vulgar Superstitions,’ As‘atic Journal, Aug., 
1825, vol. xx. pp. 168-74 ; a very interesting 
list of forty-seven Indian superstitions, with 
which are compared some few English ones, 
with the object of showing that the vulgar 
English are quite as credulous as_ their 
Eastern brethren. The list is quoted from, 
and in answer to, ‘ Minor Superstitions of the 
Hindoos and Mussulmans,’ Asiatic Observer, 
October, 1824, and articles 1, 2, 11, and 14 
deal with lizards ; No. 14 is a ‘ Bruce and the 
Spider’ story. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


SuRNAMES (9"" S. vii, 28, 98, 235, 271).—In 
connexion with the name /a/aam, I should 
like to point out the existence through 
several centuries of an armigerous family 
Balam in the fen district of Cambridge- 
shire and Norfolk. Some of the family were 
“sewers” of Wisbech, and one at least 
(writing from memory) was High Sheriff of 
his county. They intermarried with many 
of their contemporary county families, and, 
like others, failed in the male line. A 
daughter and coheir of one of the last, 
Charles Balam, of Sawston, co. Cambs, 
became the wife of Sir Edward Evelyn, 
Bart., of the elder Long Ditton line, and 


was an ancestress of the late Mrs. Gladstone 
and family. In one of the pedigrees in the 
Heralds’ Visitations descent is traced from 
Walter Balim, “ who came out of Garnesay” 
If this was so, a different derivation from 
Balham is suggested. I do not recall the 
form Balaam earlier than the last century, 
It is not too daring to presume that it pre- 
serves the pronunciation of Balam. 
LIONEL CRESSWELL. 
Wood Hall, Calverley, Yorks. 


De. J. A. H. Murray says that a high- 
school girl would have told one of your 
correspondents “that Pren was not and 
could not have become Prynne.” I have not 
a high-school girl among my works of refer- 
ence, but perhaps one of them who may not 
be above such teaching will be kind enough 
to explain why, if deg can become dy, Pran 
cannot become Prynne. Sr. 


SISTERS BEARING THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
Name (2™ 8. v. 307).—The above appears to 
be the only instance given in ‘N. & Q.’ under 
this head. Brothers bearing the same Chris- 
tian name have been the subject of many 
articles in the present series. lam indebted 
to the Scottish Antiquary ; or, Northern Notes 
and (Jueries, for April, for the following :— 

** Most cases which have come under our notice 
of two of the same name in one family have been 
cases of sons, but in the Protocol Book of Sir 
Alexander Gaw, notary, Strathmiglo, under date 
24 November, 1551, is a memorandum that ‘ Isabel 
Scot, elder daughter of George Scot, gave and ceded 
her right and title, which she had and has, in and 
to the heritage of Sir John Lam, or to his heirship 
goods, or to his tenement, toft, &c.. to her beloved 
sister Isobella Scot, younger, failing to her by the 
decease of the said John L., presbyter.” 

Everarp Home Covemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Great Exureition (9 vii. 288).—The 
yrice of a gentleman’s season ticket for the 
Exhibition of 1851 was 3/. 3s., for a lady's 
2/. 2s. HENRIETTA COLE. 

Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 


Titve or ‘H.E.D.’ S. vii. 347).—‘ H.E.D,’ 
is a good title for showing the pre-eminently 
historical character of the work, yet “ Oxford” 
will keepin perpetual memory the University 
but for whose liberality ‘‘ up toits power, yea 
and beyond its power,” the consummate flower 
of lexicography could not have blossomed for 
generations. 

Dr. Fitzepwarp Hatt, as he wrote me, 
had discovered “1,200 new words or new 
usages of words not in the first volume of 
*H.E.D.,’ which would appear in an appen- 
dix.” What a lower deep in the lowest Heep | 
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Our loss in him will be less irreparable if a 
thousand of us pigmies are moved to cast each 
his two mites into the * H.E.D. treasury. No 
work of Elzevir or Foulis is so immaculate 
in typography as ‘H.E.D., yet under Con- 
structive 4 note a blunder which would 
make Daniel Webster turn over in his coffin. 
That great expounder had affirmed of some- 
thing, “It has no express warrant in the 
Constitution.” But ‘ H.E.D.’ prints an instead 
of “no,” reversing the meaning, as a similar 
mistake nullified the seventh Commandment 
in “the Wicked Bible.” 

Dre. Hatt did not find Badger and Puckeye 
wanting in vol. i, but I look in vain for 
Hoosier, a word of the selfsame class. Why 
this partiality to Wisconsin and Ohio, and 
the cold shoulder turned on Indiana, not the 
youngest or least populous of the three! 
Hoosier was a well-known book title in 1871, 
and long before in everybody’s mouth. 

‘H.E.D.’ aims to show the earliest use of 
words, and for its superiority in that endea- 
vour is worth all it costs. Its earliest date, 
however, for caret is 1725, but in 1588 Shake- 
speare had used caret —no doubt giving it 
birth into our tongue through Holofernes, 
the schoolmaster, whom that vocable best 
befitted. It were idle to seek for caret in 
earlier school-books, for they were Latin. It 
isa drag A€youevov in Shakespeare. 

Regarding c/gar, the following shows that 
weed to have been earlier in popular use than 
any ‘ H.E.D.’ citation :— 

“ Bye-Laws of the town of Newburyport, 1785: 
voted and ordered, that any person who shall be 
found smoaking any pipe or segar in the streets, 
lanes, or alleys, or on the wharves of the said town, 
from and after the second Tuesday of October next, 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of two shillings for 
every such offence.” 

If Mr. Carnegie would place ‘H.E.D.’ in 
each of his libraries, every remaining copy 
would be snapped up in a trice by other 
libraries, which would see that their last 
chance of getting the work was vanishing. 

James D. Burren. 

Madison, Wis. 


‘Tae Trota or A Beckett’ (9S. 
vii. 349).—Mr. NeEwWALL does not 
say if this is in verse or prose. If it is 
verse, may I suggest, without being certain, 
that he may perhaps find it in ‘Lays and 
Ballads from English History,’ by 8S. M., 12mo 
fees), in the London Library Catalogue, 
1888 If this is the same book that I 
remember in my schooldays, | think it con- 
tained, besides the ballad in question, ballads 
on the Black Prince and King John of France, 
and on Robert the Bruce’s heart and Douglas. 


This may possibly put Mr. NEwatt on the 
right track. If he cannot easily meet with 
this book and will let me know, [ will try to 
help him further ; but I may be unsuccessful. 
JONATHAN 
Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


On referring to Fraser's Magazine, vol. xx. 
pp. 389, 560, | think your correspondent will 
find what he is in search of, a tale there 
entitled ‘The Legend of Becket.’ 

Thos. RAYNER. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


CoRONATION OF QUEEN Victoria (9 8. 
vii. 346).—I have the little book mentioned. 
Its title is ‘* Peter Parley’s Visit to London 
during the Coronation of Queen Victoria. 
Published by Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, 1839,” 
but 1838 appears on the cloth binding. There 
are 116 pages, with the following page plates : 
1. ‘The Coronation of Queen Victoria’; 2. 
‘Her Majesty leaving Buckingham Palace’; 
3. ‘Marshal Soult’s State Carriage’; 4. ‘ Her 
Majesty’s State Carriage’; 5. ‘The Procession 
approaching Westminster Abbey’; 6. ‘ Her 
Majesty leaving her Private Apartments in 
Westminster Abbey,’ with full-length wood- 
cut of the Queen on the title-page, and a 
curious woodcut of a steam omnibus going at 
full speed at theend of the book. The plates 
are plain lithographs, by Madeley, of Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, and I do not think they 
would be printed in colours ; perhaps those 
remembered by Mr. PrckrorpD were coloured 
by hand. This book is one which Peter 
Parley (8. G. Goodrich) includes in his list of 
spurious imitations of his writings given in 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary. I have never met 
with another copy. W. B. H. 


Duration or Lire ry (9 vii. 
328).—As afarmer | have observed in autumn 
young daisy plants germinating in cakes of 
cattle dung dropped several months before. 
Grass seeds also pass through cattle uninjured 
if not chewed. In Aberdeenshire, in well-culti- 
vated land, daisies appear only in old pasture 
at intervals of six and seven years; and in 
most cases the seeds from which they spring 
have lain dormant four and five years, and 
believe they lie dormant many years. In old 
pastures the lines of drains and old ditches 
that have been filled up can be detected after 
half a century by the absence of daisies, 
which were more abundant before the intro- 
duction of grass and clover seeds than now. 
Of course daisies have grown and shed their 
seed several times on the other parts of the 
field in the course of the time mentioned, 


Potash manures favour grasses and clovers, 
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and thus exclude daisies; and if a ridge of a 
field were left unmanured when sown out, 
while the rest of the field was manured, the 
unmanured ridge could be detected by the 
abundance of daisies at the proper times 
many years after. Crows pick up maize cast 
down for pheasants. It passes through them 
undigested. I have known seeds of wild 
mustard lie twenty years dormant under a 
bank of dry earth. J. MILNe. 


vive?” (9 S. vii. 245, 336.)—In 
Prof. Emile Deschanel’s interesting book 
‘Les Déformations de la Langue Francaise,’ 
fourth edition, Paris, 1898, I find on p. 116 
the following note on the above phrase :— 

“Qui vive? transcription du latin Quis rirvus ? 
donnerait grammaticalement: ‘Qui vif?’ Quel est 
le virant qui s'approche? Autrement dit: Qui va 
la? La prononciation a amolli la finale — peut- 
étre par lintermédiaire de litalien : Chi vivo 

It is strange that no correspondent of the 
French periodical has quoted the learned 
professor's explanation, which he evidently 
considers quite satisfactory. The neglect of 
his countrymen, however, affords me the 
great pleasure of bringing him and his use- 
ful work to the notice of your readers. 

Joun T. Curry. 


Rinc or Exizaperu (9 vii. 368).—One 
account of this states that, having been 
returned to Queen Elizabeth by the Countess 
of Nottingham on her deathbed, it descended 
to James [L, and was given by him to Sir 
Thomas Warner, Governor of the West 
Indies. Thence it passed by inheritance into 
the possession of Joseph Warner, the Guy’s 
surgeon (1717-1801), and is stated to have 
remained in the Warner family. This appears 
to have been a gold thumb-ring, with a heart 
formed of a rose diamond. The other, 
containing a sardonyx with a cameo of 
Elizabeth, was shown at the Tudor Exhibi- 
tion of 1890, and is said to have descended 
in unbroken succession from Essex’s daughter 
to its present owner. 

Georce C, PEACHEY. 

In 1858 the ring which your correspondent 
inquires after was in the possession of Mr. 
C. W. Warner. It is described as “a slight 
ring without any device,and has an enamelled 
hoop set with a pear-shaped diamond ” (Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, First 
Series, vol. iv. p. 179). Epwarp Pgacock. 


ALLUSION IN Worpswortn (9 8. vii. 188, 
232, 338).—In Lysons’s ‘Cumberland’ it is 
stated (p. Ixvii) that “the family of Curwen,” 
to which the lady addressed by Wordsworth 
in the lines quoted by F. C. belonged, “ were 


descended from Ivo de Tailbois, who married 
Elgiva, daughter of Ethelred, King of Eng. 
land,” meaning Ethelred II., who was great- 
| great-great-grandson of Alfred the Great. 
Surely this fact, generally accepted, whether 
| genealogically correct or not, is sufticient to 
}explain (as I ventured previously to point 
|out) the poet’s reference to Alfred as the 
‘*babe’s progenitor,” without the extended 
application which Mr. BAYNE imports into 
the and of which it seems hardly 
capable. The babe” referred to—not, as 
Mr. Bayne states, the ‘‘ grandson,” but the 
granddaughter of the poet—I may add, is 
still living, and regards the poet’s apostrophe 
as directed exclusively to herself, in which 
|sense it has always been regarded by the 
| poet’s family and connexions, of whom the 
| writer of this happens to be one. 

Jonn Hutcutnson, 


PAINTED AND ENGRAVED Portraits (9 §, 
vii. 341).—Mr. Mason’s list is capable of con- 
siderable extension. I would mention the 
following : J. Russell Smith’s ‘Catalogue of 
Twenty Thousand Engraved Portraits,’ 1883 ; 
the lists of portraits in several of the old 
magazines which the Index oe | published 
in one or two of their Annual Reports; 
the list of the portraits (and views) which 
appeared in the first sixty volumes of the 
European Magazine, published in the Decem- 
ber, 1811, number of that magazine. For 
portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds there 
is Dr. E. Hamilton’s excellent work, which 
is described in Graves and Cronin’s fine 
monograph on that artist. For the chief 
works engraved after Gainsborough and 
Romney there is Mr. Horne’s ‘ Catalogue’; 
there is also Daniel's ‘Cosway.’ Messrs. 
Myers & Rodgers have issued the first part 
of a ‘Catalogue of Engraved Portraits’ which 

romises to be the most extensive of its 
<ind yet published. I have found it most 
useful. A list of catalogues of private col- 
lections of pictures would be valuable. | 
have many such catalogues. W. Roperts. 


Cot. THomas Cooper (9 8. vii. 168, 
While not without doubt, I am inclined to 
think that the Thomas Cooper, alderman, 
who represented the city of Oxford in the 
Short Parliament of 1640, was the same 
person who afterwards became the Crom- 
wellian colonel. When he was appointed to 
a coloneley is not recorded, nor apparently 
the regiment he commanded, but as Col. 
Thomas Cooper he was elected to the Parlia- 
ment of 1656 for the [rish boroughs of Down, 
Antrim, and Armagh, and throughout that 
Parliament was active on committees. In 
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1655 he was on military service in Scotland, 
being in July of that year appointed one of 
the eight Council in Edinburgh to administer 
affairs. V. D. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Karly Age of Greece. By William Ridgeway, 
M.A. Vol. I. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Tue views of Prof. Ridgeway concerning the Pelas- 
vian origin of the Mycenean civilization are well 
snown to scholars. In putting them forth in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, the Journa/ of the 
Anthropological Institute, and elsewhere, he has 
encountered much opposition, and also received 
much important support. The questions he dis- 
cusses and the points he raises are of the highest 
ethnological and archeological interest, and it isa 
distinct gain to scholarship to have a formal expo- 
sition of his views and the observations on which 
they are founded in a work one volume of which, 
dealing with the monumental, traditional, and 
linguistic aspects of the subject, is now before us, 
while the second, treating of institutions and reli- 
gion, is in the press and is promised for an early 
date. It is only within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury that an investigation such as is now being 
carried out became possible. Earlier scholars 
had, of course, an all but inexhaustible treasure- 
house in the Itinerary of Pausanias and in the 
writings of Hesiod, Homer, Thucydides, Herodotus, 
and the four great dramatists. The famous re- 
searches of Schliemann lifted, as Prof. Ridgeway 
says in his opening sentence, a “* corner of the veil 
which had so long enshrouded the older age of 
Hellas.” Since that time discovery has followed 
discovery, and a partial reconstruction of the world 
to which are owing the so-called Mycenean monu- 
ments becomes possible. A main purpose of the 
volume is to explain to what civilization are attri- 
butable the remains (for convenience collectively 
known as Mycenean) which have been found in 
abundance on the mainland of Greece, in the AXgean 
islands, and also in Egypt, Etruria, Sicily, and 
elsewhere. The opening chapter is devoted to 
these prehistoric relics and their distribution. 
They consist mainly—apart from the architectural 
remains, in henunlions of high value and interest 
—of gold ornaments, of bronze weapons, and of 
pottery. Archeologists have long been familiar 
with the rich stores of ornament and the like dis- 
covered in the graves at Mycenz and elsewhere 
stores so rich, indeed, that the majority of scholars 
accepted the conclusions of Schliemann that in the 
graves on the Acropolis of Mycenz had been dis- 
covered the remains of Agamemnon, Cassandra, 
and other victims of Clytemnestra and A¢gisthus. 
Some scholars have naturally doubted such “ facile 
ascription,” and Prof. Ridgeway now constitutes 
himself the mouthpiece of those who tind discre- 
pancies between the culture of the Mycenean age 
and that depicted in the ‘ Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey.’ 
The question as to what people are responsible for 
the Mycenean civilization is one of the most interest- 
ingand important in early Greek history. That these 
were the Acheans has long been the notion gener- 
ally accepted. This idea Prof. Ridgeway disputes, 


showing that the civilization had reached its height 
before the introduction of iron, and maintaining 


that the strongest claim to the authorship is pos- 
sessed by the Pelasgians. While Homeric culture 
belongs to the Iron Age, that of the Mycenean age, 
as found in Argolis, Attica, Thessaly, and else- 
where, belongs to the Age of Bronze. Except in 
the shape of finger-rings, one or two of which 
appear in tombs in the Lower Town at Mycenz 
and at Vaphio, assigned to the close of the Myce- 
nean age, iron is absent from the graves generally 
at Mycene. Those who, because bronze (yaA«dg) 
appears more frequently than iron (eiénpoc), hold 
the Homeric poems to deal with the Bronze Age, 
are misled, the terms chal/keus and cha/kcion for 
blacksmith and forge having survived from the 
time when the labour subsequently bestowed upon 
iron had been employed upon bronze and copper. 
For defensive armour bronze retained its use up to 
and through the Middle Ages, just as, with regard 
to such purposes as grinding corn, the Stone Age 
may still be said to exist. The dress of the Greeks 
of the Bronze Age was more primitive than that of 
the Homeric, men in Mycenean remains (and women 
also) being represented either as naked or clad only 
in a loin-cloth or a chiton, which seems to have 
started at the waist. It is difficult, however, to 
build trustworthy conclusions upon the rude designs 
extant. This portion of Prof. Ridgeway’s book is 
forcibly argued, and his conclusions, though much 
is necessarily conjecture, carry great weight. Quite 
impossible is it to follow the long argument by 
which Prof. Ridgeway shows that the home (or, as 
he calls it, the * focus”) of the Mycenean grand 
style is on the mainland of Greece. Attica had in 
early days neither great wealth nor political im- 
portance. All that could bring wealth, if not 
security, existed *‘in the rich plain of Argos, in the 
fertile alluvium of Copais in Beotia, and in the 
rich grass-lands of Thessaly, and in the Troad,” and 
it is assumed that it was probably “under the 
shelter of the great walls of Tiryns, Mycenez, and 
Goulas that the Pelasgian art took its highest 
form.” Whatever may be held concerning Prof. 
Ridgeway’s conclusions, it will be generally con- 
ceded that in his efforts to establish them he opens 
out fields offering high rewards to the students of 
folk-lore, ethnology, archeology, anthropology, and 
kindred subjects, and he has produced a work of 
thorough and far-seeing erudition. A worker of 
the same character as Dr. J. G. Frazer, to whom 
his book is dedicated, he claims the serious con- 
sideration of all scholars, and is likely to revo- 


lutionize opinion in many respects. We have 
marked scores of passages for comment. Chapters 


commended to the reader are 
those on ‘Whence came the Acheans?’ and 
‘Inhumation, Cremation, and the Soul.’ In 
the former Prof. Ridgeway shows himself dis- 
posed to believe that the Homeric Acheans 
came from the head of the Adriatic and from 
the great fair-haired communities of Central 
Europe. Their supposed migrations are traced, 
and the comparison is made that “the Panjabis 
may be cogueted as occupying much the same kind 
of position in India as the Macedonians and .¥to- 
lians did in the Balkan peninsula.” In the chapter 
on ‘ Inhumation, Cremation, and the Soul’ the fact 
is shown that, as the dead needed both food and 
clothing, which militates against the notion that 
the Pelasgians went about naked, so it was natural 
that their last home should resemble their earth] 

habitation. Hence the terra-cotta coffins in whic 
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the dead were deposited take occasionally the 
shape of dwellings. From whatever point of view 
it is regarded, this is a memorable work. We shall 
await with some impatience the second volume, 
which of course will contain the index, and will 
also be of highest value to all interested in primi- 
tive culture. The mention of this second volume 
recalls the fact that we still await the concluding 
volume of Farnell’s ‘ Cults of the Greek Sts ates 
(see S™ S. 519), a work with which, naturally, 
the hes something in common. The illus- 
pene te to Prof. Ridgeway’ s work, drawn from 
various sources, add greatly to its value. 


By E. Piper, 
(Bristol, Froet 


The Church Towers of Somersetshire. 
P.E. Parts XXUIL-XXV. 

Rood ) 

With the appearance of the twenty-fifth part this 
monumental work on ‘The Church Towers of 
Somersetshire’ is completed. We have followed 
with interested attention the appearance of each 
successive part, and congratulate the lovers of 
church architecture upon the result. Both as 
regards the merits of Miss Piper's etchings and the 
brief printed « lescriptions of Mr. John Lloyd War- 
den Page the same high level of excellence is 
maintained. In the present instalment the first 
illustration depicts the church of St. John the 
Baptist, W HP weed a tine, though by comparison 
plain, specimen of Somerset Perpendic ular, con- 
veying the idea of great solidity and strength. 
The church contains, at the east end of the 
north aisle, a tomb assigned to circa 1300, with 
an English inscription: ‘Richard Persone de 
Mere of Welintone liggith in grave LHV Crist 
Godes Sone grawnte him [mercy},” a remarkable 
instance of the use of English in such a place. 
The church itself is fifteenth-century. It seems 
probable that the monument is from the earlier 
church, traces of which remain. The tall, plain, 
and symmetrical towers of Norton Fitzwarren, 
on the plan of Taunton, date back to the time 
of Richard Ll. Special attention is drawn here 
to the quaint and grotesque gargoyles, the de- 
signs of which are not, however, easily traced in 
an etching. Its famous screen, dating from 1509, 
and symbolizing, it is conjectured, the devastation 
of the county by a dragon, cannot, of course, be 
shown in an exterior view. The red sandstone 
tower of St. Mary’s, Bishop’s Lydeard, in the 
valley of the Quantocks, repays close attention. 
The church has suffered from time and restoration, 
the latter accomplished in 1850, but the tower 
occupies — a high place in Somersetshire esti- 
a. Comely, but unadorned, is the tower of 
St. Decuman’s, Watchett, on the extreme west of 
eas rset, dominating the leasing little seaport on 
the Bristol Channel. U nlike most of its fellows, 
the tower of St. George’s, Dunster, springs from 
the centre of the church, and not from the west 
end. It is in four stages, each stage slightly smaller 
than that beneath, so as to present a tapering 
_ The top is embattled, but the general 
effect is not s recially striking. For the last is 
reserved St. Michael's, Minehead, the dominant 
situation of which is not its least charm. To this 
it may be due that the building conveys a slight 
suggestion of a fortalice. 

We congratulate artist and publishers upon the 
termination of their labours, and the public upon 
the possession of a work the designs in which are 
warty of the noble monuments they present. In 


days in which reverence for ecclesiastical monu- 
ments is firmly established there is no fear that the 
Somersetshire towers will be forgotten. It is a 
matter for rejoicing that those who are prevented 
by occupation or distance from refreshing their 
memories by revisiting spots hallowed by associa- 
tions as well as by beauty may have a souvenir at 
once pious and artistic such as Miss Piper presents, 


The Cathedral Church of Saint David's. 
A. Robson, A.R.L.B.A. (Bell & Sons.) 
Or all the volumes of the admirable ** Cathedral 
Series” of Messrs. Bell & Sons, this is the only one 
which we have no lurking hope of being able to 
turn to practical account. In every other case we 
have dreamed of revisiting the cathedral, book in 
hand, and reviving associations which are among 
the most pleasurable in our memory. St. David's 
we have not seen and shall not see. It is too dis- 
taut, and opportunities and means of access are 
too ditticult to furnish a chance that we shall 
gaze on its walls or pace reverently its aisles. We 
are none the less glad to possess the volume, even 
though it mock us with the portraiture of joys 
beyond attainment. Very far from being the 
worst or the least interesting of the series is 
the volume. It presents a series of views, chiefly 
photographic, of the exterior and interior of the 
cathe ‘iral and of spots and objects contained in it 
or connected with it, and it supplies an animated, 
and we doubt not faithful, record of a not very 
eventful history. An excellent idea is conveyed 
of the richness and massiveness of the interior 
decoration. The view on p. 25 of a Norman shaft 
with a carved capital is specially striking. The 
book constitutes a welcome addition to the series. 


By Philip 


Rotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


| notices -— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
ne the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are Tequested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

J. B. MeG.— 

And the night shall be fill’d with music 
is by Longfellow, * The Day is Done.’ 

L. J. C. (“1 am Sir Oracle”). —‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ L. i. 94. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Edivor of ‘ Noves and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for May 25 contains Articles on 

st. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

AUSTRALASIA OLD and NEW 

An BLIZABETHAN PURVEYANCE. 

SCHUYLER’S ESSAYS. 

The HISTORY of KROSS. 

NEW NOVELS :—Jack Raymond; My Son Richard, A Sore Tempta- 
tion; A Vanished Rival ; Sawdust ; Monsieur Beaucaire; The 
Treasure of Captain Scariett ; The Burden of an Honour 

FRENCH HISTORY. 

TWO BOOKS on ABYSSINIA. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

ENGLISH LITERATURE and AMERICAN PROFESSORS ; CRITICA 
CRITICIZED ; SALES 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIKNCE :—Dr. Alichin’s Manual of Medicine; Societies; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

PINE ARTS :—Library Table; The Royal Academy; Notes from 
Rome; The Salons of 191; The Guildhall Catalogue, Sales 
Gossip 

MUSIC :—Royal Italian Opera; Richter Concert; Recital by Senor 
Sarasate and Madame Marx, Purcell’s ‘Fairy Queen’; Gossip 
Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA:—‘The Sacrament of Judas’; “ Vilorxa” in ‘Timon of 
Athens’; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for May 11 contains Articles on 


MORE NOTES from a DIARY. 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

An EARLY VOYAGE to JAPAN 

DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN RE-EDITED 

An ITALIAN on the FRENCH REVOLUTION 

NEW NOVELS :—The Heritage; Among the Syringas; The Sentence 
of the Court; Tangled Trinities; Claudia Pole; The Cardinal's 


Rose, The Black Wolf's Breed ; Love the Laggard ; As the Twig is 
Bent; Travail 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The EDWARDES LIBRARY; The EARLY ENGLISH TEXT 
SOCIETY ; CURDS and “ CROWDY ", The FRASER SALE. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—The North Americans of Yesterday; Societies; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS—The Koyal Academy ; Telemaco Signorini,; The Guild- 
hall Catalogue ; Sales, Gossip 

MUSIC—London Musical Festival; The Joachim Quartet; Library 
Table; H. PF. Frost; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA —‘ Beau Austin’; ‘Macaire’; ‘A Woman in the Case '; 
Gossip 


The ATHENA:UM for May 18 contains Articles on 

The MAN in the IRON MASK. 

The EVOLUTION of the ENGLISH BIBLE. 

The LIFE of MRS. LYNN LINTON 

SIR WALTER BESANT on EAST LONDON. 

A NEW STUDY of BOLINGBROKE 

A GEKMAN PHILOSOPHER'S IDEAL of HUMANITY 

TWO TRANSLATIONS from ITALIAN POETS 

NEW NOVELS :—The Warden of the Marches; On Peter's Island, 
Northborough Cross ; Afield and Afloat; Cinders; The Strange Ex 

riences of Mr. Verschoyle ; Prince Kupert the Buccaneer; Kay's 

yaughter; The Gamblers; Plato's Handmaiden, A Patched-up 
Affair 

CANADA and the UNITED STATES. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

MILITARY BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

GENERAL GORDON; The EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY 
DORMANCY”: GOWER’S ‘MIKOUR de TOMME’; The 
JESUITS in ENGLAND ; SALE 


ALSO— 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE : — Anthropological Notes; Miss Christian Maclagan ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE AKTs :—The Royal Academy; Mr. John’s Drawings at Messrs. 
Carfax's; The Keiss Engravings ; >ales; Gossip 


MUSIC :—Koyal Italian Opera; Mr. Tovey’s Kecital, Philharmonic 
Concert; The Joachim Quartet; Mr. Bauer's Pianoforte Kecital 
Gossip ; Performances Next W 


DRAMA :—* The Secret Orchard '; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for May 4 contains Articles on 
The HISTORY of the ENGLISH JESUITS. 
FRANCIS HUTCHESON’S PHILOSOPHY 
RECOLLECTIONS of MALAYA. 
SAINTE-BEUVE. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MEMUIRKS. 
NEW NOVELS .—The Supreme Crime; Voysey ; Queen's Mate. Th 
Wings of the Morning ; Le Nouveau Don Juan ay —— 
SPORTS and PASTIMES 
SHOKT STORIES 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
ae TICIZED ; The FRASER SALE; The late Mr. GEORGE 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


Literature Societies ; Meetings Next Week 
Gossi 

FINE ARTS— Spanish Art at the An — peed The Salons of 1901 ; Maria 
Cosway's ‘Cynthia’, Sale, sip 

MUSIC— The Emerald Isle the Joachim Quartet; The London 

Musical Festival; Gossip; Performances Next W eek. 
AMA—' The Queen's Double '; ‘The Man from Biankley’s'; Gossip 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo, cloth, 5s, per Volume. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S WORKS 


POEMS. 3 vols AMERICAN DISCOU RSES 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM First Series 
ESSAYS ia CKITICISM. Second Series 
The EVERSLEY BIBLE. | Arranged in Paragraphs, 


with an Introduction by J 


Vol. I 
2 SAMUEL. Voi. Lil. | KINGS ESTHER Vol. [V. JOB—SONG of 
Vol. V. ISAIAH—LAMENTATIONS. Vol. VI. EZEKIEL 
MALACHI Vol. VIl. MATTHEW—JOHN Vol. Vil. ACTS— 
REVELATION 


*,* The Text is that of the Authorized Version. 
ESSAYS by GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 
CHAUCER’ 5 CANTERBURY TALES. Kdited 


by A 
DEAN ‘CHURCH’ Ss MISCELLANEOUS WRIT- 
INGS. Collected Edition. ¥& ve 
MISCELLANBOUS ESSAYS. | 
ST. ANSELM BACON 
the OXFORD MOY 
The KEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES 
by permission of Messrs. Longmans & Uo 
UCCASIONAL PAPERS. Selected from the Gwerdion 


"DAN TE, and other Essays 
SPENSER 


Twelve Years, 
Included in this Series 


the Times, 


and the Seturday Review, 1546-1800. 2 vols 
LIFE and LETTERS | of DEAN CHURCH. 
E ited by his Daughter, Many Ri 
EMERSON’ 8 COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. 
ith Introduction by us 


MISCELLANIES ESSAY POEMS 
ENGLISH TRAITS and REPKESENTATIVE ME 

The CONDUCT of LIFE IETY and SOLITUDE. 
LETTERS and SOCIAL AI” 


LETTERS of EDWARD, PITZGERALD. Edited 


ew bkait 


LETTERS ‘EDWARD FITZGERALD to 

FANNY KEMBLE., Edited by W A 
PAUSANIAS, and other Greek Seton. "By J. G. 
Translated, with 


GOETHE'S PROSE MAXIMS. 
Introductions, by baiter Sat 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic aa were selected by l'rof 


Huale y and Lord Leighton respectively 
THOMAS GRAY’S coL LLECTED WORKS in 
PROSE and VERSE. Edited by Er 
POEMS, JOURNALS, ana ESSAYS 


LETTERS vols 
NOTES on AKISTOPHANES and PLATO 


GREEN’ S HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY’S COLLECTED 
METHOD and RESULTS. | DARWINIANA. 
SCIENCE and EDUCATION 
SCIENCE and HEBKEW TRADITION. 
SCIENCE and CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 


UME With Helps to the Study of Berkel 
MAN'S PLACE in NATURE, and other Anthropological Essays. 
DISCOURSES : BIOLOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL. 


EVULUTION and ETHICS, and other Essays 


The CHOICE of BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces, 


By Hage 


FRENCH POETS and NOVELISTS. By Hevyry 


BITERS,of JOHN, KEATS to his PAMILY 


RLES KINGSLEY’ s NOVELS and POEMS. 


CHA 

WEST WAR!) Ho 2 sr vol 
ALTON LOCKE Bi HYPATIA 2 vols. 
rWO YEAKS AGO. 2 vols POEMS. 2 vols. 


HEREWAKD the WAKE 
CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Kev. Canon Atnoga, 
M.A. 6 vols 
The ESSAYS of ELIA 
POEMS, PLAYS, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
MKS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL, and other Writings. 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE By Cuinces and Many Lawn, 
The LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB. 2¢ vols. 
LIFE of CHARLES LAMB. By Canon AtyGer, M.A, 
HISTORICAL E ESSAYS. By the late J. B. Ligur- 
The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. 
— Introduction, and Notes by Davin Masses, 


J OHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
ROUSSE 


VOLTAIRE. 1 vol | 
DIDEROT and the 2 
lv SCELLANIES. 3 vols 
“STU DIES in LITEKATURE. 1 vol. 


ON COMPROMISE 
BURKE 1 vol | 
SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE, and other Essays, 
Ky F. W. H. Myens,M A 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 


MODERN ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 


CORDS of TENNYSON, RUSKIN, and 


WORKS by SIR JOHN R. SEELEY, Litt.D. 


Te Exe ANSION of ENGLAND. Two Courses of Lectures. 
LECTL ESSAYS 


2 vols. 


The MAKING of ENGLAND. By J. R. Grevy, 


A. LL.D. With Maps. 2 vol 
The >» CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By J. R. Green, 
Al ith Maps 
STRAY STUDIES om ENGLAND and ITALY. 
Hy un #REEN 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Broruers. 
EARTHWORK OUT of TUSCANY. Being Im- 


pressions and fransiations of Matane Hew Author of 
Forest Lovers rhird Edition, Revised 
R. H. HUTTON’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
LITERARY ESSAYS 
ESSAYS on SOME of the MODEKN GUIDES of ENGLISH 
THOUGHT in MATTERS of FAITH 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS 
ISMS on CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT and THINKEKS 
ols 
ASPEK TS of RELIGIOUS and SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. Edited 
by his Niece, Ecizaseru M OE 


POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by Canon 
Vol. L SERIOUS POEMS 
Vol. Il. POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 
With Vignettes and Portraics. 


ECCE HOM URAL RELIGION 
INTRODUC TION to POL ime: AL SCLENCE: Two Series of Lectures. 
The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. With Short 
introduction and Foot-notes by Prof © H. 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate Volumes, cloth, ls. each; 
roan, gilt tops, 2s. each 
WORKS by, JAMES SMETH 
th an Introductory Ax Edited by Sanam 
and Wictii™ Davies. With a Portrait 
LITERARY WORKS. Edited by Witttam Davies. 
LIFE of SWIFT. By Sir Henny Crark, K.C.B. 2 vols. 
New Edition 
ELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
SAYS in the, HISTORY of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT int ST. By Baooxe Foss Wesrcors, D.D. DCL, 
Lord Hishop of 
The WORKS of WORDSWORTH. Radited by 
Prof. Kxicuwr. 12 Volume contains a Portrait and 


Vignette etched by i. my 
POETICAL WORKS. 8 vols I PROSE WORKS. 2 vols. 
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